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URBAN EYE 


By Laura Katz 





Miss Farmer 
Meets the ’70s 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery is 
traditionally associated with well-bred 
young women who gather weekly to mas- 
ter the domestic skills necessary for run- 
ning a proper household. But while the 
name has not changed, the school cer- 
tainly has. 

Established at the turn of the century 
by Fannie Farmer (whose classic cook- 
book many of us have grown to know 
and love), the school originally catered 
to such wealthy young women. After 
Miss Farmer’s death in the late 20’s, the 
school was sold to Alice and Mabel 
Bradley, who ran it until 1945 when Dr. 
Dawn Wallace took over. She enlisted 
the help of her son James, and together 
they changed the institution into a food 
training center for professionals. 

Today Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery is owned and operated by James 
Wallace and his son Richard, who have 
retained the 19th-century decor of the 


i Re Ks 

town house on the corner of Hereford 
and Commonwealth Ave. in Boston. The 
reception area, administration office 
and dining room on the first floor are fill- 
ed with antique furniture and knick- 
knacks (of which the senior Mr. Wal- 


& 


ie ms 
lace is an avid collector: if Miss Farmer 
were to stop in for a visit, she’d feel very 
much at home). 
But the curriculum is strictly mo- 
dern. In the professionally equipped se- 
cond-floor classrooms four Fanny Far- 


mer-trained instructors teach their 
white-uniformed students all about nu- 
trition, meal preparation (from soup to 
nuts), restaurant management and 
table service. Classes of about 15 stu- 
dents each attend lectures, prepare 
meals and eventually sit down to enjoy 
them. Students may choose either a one- 
year course or an intensive four-month 
course for their training as a first or se- 
cond cook or restaurant manager. The 
school places 70 to 80 students in pro- 
fessional jobs each year. 

For tradition’s sake, Miss Farmer’s 
School maintains an evening Homema- 
ker’s Course for beginning and ad- 
vanced chefs. And on Thursday after- 
noons, guests are invited for luncheon, 
prepared by students, who serve the ela- 
borate meal in the main dining room. 

James Wallace, a former newspaper 
reporter who occasionally sports a top 
hat, is proud of the school’s progression. 
“We may still have an old-fashioned 
name, but we’re surely providing an up- 
to-date service.” 

For more details about Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, call James or Rich- 
ard Wallace at 536-1652. 








John Aubrey Lives 


After twice watching Roy Dotrice as 
John Aubrey tremble, belch and wretch 
his way through Brief Lives (at Wilbur 
through March 29), a Southern girl with 
terminal napkin-fetish and a weak tum- 
my is naturally edgy about visiting the 
actor in his hotel room (though not for 
the usual reasons). Astonishingly sleek 
from peroxide pompadour to snug vel- 
vet suit and black patent leather eleva- 
tors, Dotrice offers coffee. Dear Amy 
Vanderbilt, what to do! Is he, like 
Aubrey, going to stir it with a charcoal- 
encrusted poker, garnish with a dollop of 
curdled milk, blow his nose in it? 

It is, I suppose, a tribute to the man’s 
remarkable talent that one has such dif- 
ficulty accepting the fact that Roy Do- 
trice is not John Aubrey, walking fossil 
of 17th-century Oxford, punctilious 
gatherer of bygone dirt and unsung 
chronicler of The Lives of Eminent Men. 
With adapter-director Patrick Garland, 
Dotrice has been exhuming Aubrey for 
10 years, beginning in 1964 with Shakes- 
peare’s 400th birthday fete at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Dotrice became so enam- 
ored of the scholarly old crock that he 
and Garland got big ideas about mov- 
ing him from the Shakespearean peri- 
phery to center-stage, and went so far as 
to include Aubrey in a BBC series, 
“Famous Gossips.”’ However, when they 
approached the powers at Stratford a- 
bout an evening of Aubrey, Dotrice re- 
calls, ‘“‘We were told that was the most 
boring notion ever conceived by an ac- 
tor, that no one had ever heard of John 
Aubrey.” ‘ 

Precisely. It was this undeserved ob- 
scurity that Garland and Dotrice sought 
to erase (Aubrey lived most of his life in 
Oxford and wrote volumes thereon, but 
his death was recorded simply, “John 
Aubrey, a stranger, died here, 1697’’), 
and proceeded to do so. Brief Lives 
made its debut at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club in London in 1967. This a- 
stonishing one-man evening has since 
enjoyed two London runs, a New York 
success, and is soon to embark on a 
world tour. Dotrice was named Actor of 
the Year after the BBC screening of the 
play, soon to be filmed for American 


television on a Mobil grant. The Lives of 
Eminent Men, heretofore unwieldy in its 
57 volumes, is being re-published with a 
forward by Roy Dotrice. 

Whether the frail, liver-spotted 
wreckage fastidiously recreated nightly 
by Dotrice (the makeup ordeal takes 
three hours, during which the actor to- 
tally transforms himself, constricting 
most of his visible parts in a giant latex 
living-bra) bears any resemblance to the 
actual Aubrey, no one knows. But one 
crjtic, Dotrice recalls, remarked that “if 
John Aubrey didn’t look like this, he 
should have done.” And the antiquar- 
ian bawdiness with which Dotrice re- 
gales us in Brief Lives is culled from Au- 
brey’s own jottings. 

The decision to depict Aubrey at 72, 
(“inclining to be ancient,” as he suc- 
cinctly states it), with one foot in the 
grave and the other in his prominent 
neighbors’ business, was made for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, Dotrice 
was playing Justice Shallow (Henry IV 
part II), ‘the definitive Shakespearean 
old man,” and the character rubbed off. 
And, the actor points out, it is import- 
ant to remember that John Aubrey was 
an uncommonly old man for his time, 
that he’d lived through an era of con- 
siderable turmoil and change: the be- 
heading of Charles I (whom Aubrey re- 
members as courteous, though his court- 
iers were less so, leaving their excre- 
ment in Oxford chimneys), the crude in- 
terloping of Cromwell, and the restora- 
tion of the monarchy in the person of 
Charles II. 

It is undeniable that Aubrey’s senil- 
ity contributes mightily to the popular- 
ity of what might otherwise be (and Do- 


' trice spits it out, knowing commercial 


poison when he tastes it) “‘an academic 
evening.” Dotrice’s performance is a- 
mazing; he conveys his own affection for 
the coot he resurrected and deftly slips 
the pathos of decrepitude, the desper- 
ate clinging to an age more civil in the 
memory, into a show jammed with 
comedy for the groundlings. 

If you missed it last month, by all 
means catch it this time. 


—Carolyn Clay 


Ins and Outs 

The Massachusetts People’s Bi- 
centennial Commission is planning for 
the Bicentennial a big celebration of the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord. If 
you'd like to volunteer your time and ta- 
lents, come to the PBC general meetings 
that are held every Monday night at 7 at 
their headquarters, 490 Beacon St. or 
call 247-1851 . . . . The Institute of Con- 
temporary Art presents Boston Cele- 
brations: Part I, a special exhibit of un- 
usual paintings and sculpture that make 
up ICA’s first Bicentennial exhibition, 
through April 25 .... The Massachu- 
setts Arts and Humanities Founda- 
tion is accepting applications for its 
Creative Artists Services program. 
Fellowships of $3000 are available for ac- 
complished artists in the fields of pho- 
tography, filmmaking, video, poetry, 
fiction, playwriting and choreography. 
The deadline is May 1, so hurry and call 
723-3851 for your application form... . 
The fabulous Jose Greco Company of 
Spanish dancers, singers and musicians 
will perform on April 9 at 8 p.m. in Sym- 
phony Hall. Tickets are on sale now at 


the box office . . . . The Cambridge En- 
semble is giving a benefit performance 
of Tania on Sunday, March 23 at 7 p.m. 
for the United Farm Workers. Call 876- 
2544 for tickets .... At the Charles 
Playhouse — The Fantasticks pre- 
views from April 1 through 6, with the 
official opening on April 8, and The 
Madhouse Co. of London premieres 
their Wild Stunt Show on March 25. 
For tickets to both events, call 542-9441 
.... Playwrights’ Platform performs an 
original work by Allen Sternfield, 
Holmes and Moriarty, at Emmanuel 
Church (15 Newbury St.) through April 
19. Showtime is 8 p.m. and tickets are 
$2.50 at the door . .\) . Women in Pub- 
lishing will hold a public hearing on un- 
fair and illegal practices in pay, promo- 
tions and hiring in their industry, on 
March 25 from 5:30 to 7 p.m. at the 
Paulist Center (5 Park St.) ... WBCN 
presents their Seventh Anniversary 
Rare Tape Hall of Fame — all-time 
classics from the WBCN Den of Anti- 
quity — on Sunday, March 23, begin- 
ning at 10 p.m. 








Free Legal Aid for Artists 


Struggling artists are frequently faced 


with legal problems — contracts, royal- 
ties, gallery negotiations, non-profit in- 
corporation -— and can’t afford to en- 
gage a lawyer. Concerned about the lack 
of support for artists in this situation 
and about artists’ rights in general, Bill 
Rose, a Boston lawyer with a fine arts 
background, formed Volunteer Law- 
yers for the Arts in Massachusetts 
(VLAM) last July to make free legal aid 
available to all artists who need it. 
Funded by the Massachusetts Arts 
and Humanities Foundation, VLAM is 
now operating with a network of about 
70 Massachusetts lawyers who are don- 
ating their time. “What we’re doing is 
making a vital service available, as well 
as educating lawyers about artists’ par- 
ticular needs,” explains Rose. He’s or- 
ganized VLAM as a specialized clearing 
house. Artists seeking free legal aid fill 
out an application that outlines their 


problem. Attorneys interested in parti- 
cipating in the program submit another 
form indicating their field of expertise, 
as well as their interests in the arts. Rose 
then matches up client with lawyer and 
follows the progress of the case, provid- 
ing assistance along the line. The num- 
ber of volunteer lawyers determines the 
scope of VLAM’s activities — which, 
again, are strictly free. Some problems 
can be handled by phone. And when 
VLAM receives requests from artists 
who are willing and able to pay for legal 
services, and are primarily interested in 
locating an arts-oriented lawyer, Rose 
sends them to the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion, which has recently set up an Arts 
and Entertainment Law category for re- 
ferals. 

The first legal aid program of its kind 
in Massachusetts, VLAM is modeled 
after New York Volunteer Lawyers for 
the Arts, which started in 1969 with a 
staff of three attorneys and is now work- 
ing with more than 150. Similar groups 
have been established in Chicago, Port- 
land and Los Angeles. ‘“‘What we’re aim- 
ing for is a national network of VLAM- 
type organizations that would work to- 
gether. But right now our focus is on de- 
veloping the VLAM on a grass-roots le- 
vel,” says Rose. Current projects in- 
clude assembling a central research fac- 
ility to make legal information acces- 
sible to artists, providing speakers for 
the arts community and putting togeth- 
er a newsletter to share VLAM exper- 
iences with the other volunteer groups a- 
round the country. 

If you’re interested in finding out 
more about Volunteer Lawyers for the 
Arts in Massachusetts, call Bill Rose 
723-3262. 
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‘Where Are 
You From 
White Person?’ 


By Brenda Payton 

Older black folks kept telling us 
younger black folks that things were get- 
ting better. We can eat in corner 
drugstores now, we can even go to Har- 
vard. And most of us believed them, 
even though we were impatient for 
further changes. Selma and Little Rock 
all seemed part of a menacing but far 
away past — until Boston integrated its 
schools in September. 

A tew weeks after moving to Boston 
last August I remember asking some 
triends who had been living here if they 
really thought there would be any trou- 
ble when the schools were desegregated 
in the fall. They just looked at me like I 
was crazy. 

Every time I turned on the television 
there was the same message — “It won’t 
be easy. But that never stopped 
Boston.” Bumper stickers appeared on 
cars — ‘Take it. easy for the kids’ 
sakes.”’ I thought the city was overreac- 
ting. 

Then a friend told me of the time she 
and her husband were driving through 
South Boston and a group of white 
youths stoned their car. Another friend 
warned us not to wander into East 
Boston. An article in a weekly paper ex- 
plained that college students living in 
the North End did not invite their black 
friends to their houses because, “you 
know, they don’t like blacks.” I tried to 
shake an ice cold chill from my spine, 
blinked and asked myself, where the hell 
am I? 

The opening day of school.approached 
and I realized Boston had a serious 
problem. I thought that the black com- 
munity should be prepared to defend the 
children going into South Boston, in 
case anyone bothered them. School 
opened and a lot of black children were 
injured, insulted and threatened. But 
none of us did anything. We sat by and 
watched incredulously. 

I learned a little more about Boston — 
about how the Irish were the niggers of 
50 years ago, about NINA (No Irish 
Need Apply), about discrimination 
against Italians, the alienation of East 
Boston and the good old Yankee spirit. I 
felt a little confused. The Irish were op- 
pressed too. But they were acting as 
American as the Ku Klux Klan, which 
had shown up and held rallies at night in 
South Boston. So I began to hate. On 
the subway or at the downtown 
MacDonald’s I looked around and 
wondered, ‘‘Where are you from white 
person? South Boston?” An Irish accent 
or an Irish name put me on edge just as a 
Southern accent does. And I thought all 
of this instant hatred was very peculiar. 

School continued and things got 
worse. A mob tried to kill a black man 
driving through South Boston. Months 
later another mob trapped black 

Continued on page 22 
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Last Hired, First Fired 


Seniority—and Minority Rights 


By Frank Swoboda 

When jobs are scarce, just how much 
equality should women and minorities 
be allowed in the workplace? With more 
people out of work today than at any 
time since the Depression of the 1930s, 
this is precisely the question being rais- 
ed in the federal courts. Riding on the 
answer may be the future of the entire 
civil rights movement. 

The specific legal question centers on 
the conflict between minority and 
seniority rights on the job. On a broader 
front, however, this conflict raises 
serious doubts about the future effec- 
tiveness of the “‘afirmative action” ap- 
proach to ending discrimination in hir- 
ing. 

Under attack in the courts is the 
system of reverse seniority determining 
who should be laid off in times of 
economic trouble. Traditionally, the 
system of last hired, first fired has been 
considered the fairest method, but civil 
rights advocates are challenging in court 
the system’s fairness to women and 
minority workers who came to their jobs 
only recently, after years of racial or sex 
discrimination. 

So far, the judiciary has been less 
than definitive in its opinions. But two 
cases that have already worked their 
way through the appeals courts. could 
serve as the basis for a Supreme Court 
ruling on the issue before the year is 
over. In both cases, the appeals courts 





(Born in Chicago, Brenda Payton is 
currently a graduate student at B.U. 
School of Public Communication.) 








(Frank Swoboda, currently a Nieman 
Fellow, is national labor correspondent 
for Business Week.) 


have decided in favor of seniority rights. 

The first case involves two black 
workers, Harold Franks and Johnnie 
Lee, and the Bowman Transportation 
Co. of Atlanta, Georgia. On-a complaint 
of racial discrimination, the US District 
Court for. orthern Georgia found that 
Bowman aiid its union, the Allied and 
Technical Workers of America, had 
practiced racial discrimination in both 
hiring and promotion. The District 
Court ordered that the two men be given 
preferential rights for jobs as over-the- 
road truck drivers with back pay to the 
date they would have been hired had it 
not been for the discrimination. But it 
rejected a demand that the two men be 
given seniority rights retroactive to the 
same date. 

The Fifth US Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the lower court ruling. Now the 
case has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court with the US Justice Department, 

Continued on page 30 





About This Page 


The Phoenix Forum, a new weekly 
feature, is intended to open up space 
within these pages for commentary, 
opinion and the expression of ideas from 
a variety of sources. 

Phoenix readers — as well as profes- 
sional and freelance writers — are invi- 
ted to contribute. 

If you have something to say that 
would interest other readers, write it up 
in 500 words and mail it to Forum, Bos- 
ton Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, 02115. 





Stalling Won't 
Boston's Al 
By Howard Husock 

This July will mark the second anni- 
versary of the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency’s setting out on the 
benign task of cleaning up the air 
around Boston. We can all celebrate, 
then, by taking a deep breath of air that 
has, over these last two years, gotten 
progressively more polluted. There is a 
very simple reason for this seeming 
paradox: while hydrocarbons and their 
ilk have continued to ascend from our 
tailpipes to our lungs, approximately 
three EPA anti-pollution plans have 
failed to get off the ground. Public 
hearings, court suits and a variety of de- 
laying tactics have successfully held 
EPA at bay while making clear the fol- 
lowing: no one is opposed to clean air as 
long as it can be observed through tinted 
glass and from behind a steering wheel. 
Which presents something of a prob- 
lem, since most of Boston’s air pol- 
lution comes from automobiles. 

Last week the EPA, forced by a 
Chamber of Commerce-backed - court. 
suit, went through some instant-replay 
public hearings in which it was again in- 
formed of the incredible inconvenience 
that clean air would cause. A legally re- 
quired reduction in the number of peo- 
ple who ride to work or school alone in 
their cars would, claimed organizations 
like Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, cause massive economic disrup- 
tion. Business would get even worse and 
the air would -hardly get better. 

The latter claim may well be true. Li- 
tigation has forced the EPA to switch 
from strict driving and parking limits to 
a far less exhaustive plan that basigally 
asks no more than that.employersmake® 
sure more of their workers drive in car- 
pools. f 

But even if Boston does not become.a 
health resort as a result of car-pooling, 
the EPA, should it finally be able to en- 
force the 1970 Clean Air Act here, may 
prove one thing: one does not have a 
constitutional right to drive solo down 
Newbury Street in an oversized station 
wagon. This is no small point: an eco- 
nomy of scarcity must, at some time or 
other, begin to. mean a change in our 
personal habits. And contrary to what 
Associated Industries says, recession 
and the energy crisis, far from reducing 
the need for restrictions on auto travel, 
have made them more urgent. 

The EPA, it should be remembered, is 
not announcing all its plans solely to 
bother businessmen. Americans, after 
all, regularly drop dead from lack of 
exercise, a fate that might be avoided 
should EPA bikeway proposals get any- 
where. People also, as a result of dirty 
air, get sick — and even miss work. 
Keeping the air dirty will cost us more 
than cleaning it up. 

Critics of the clean air plans do make 
some telling points. Our entire economy 
and the development of many towns 
have been predicated on the automo- 
bile. Mass transit will not, in its present 
state, let us abandon Rt. 128 to earth- 
worms in the near future. But neither 
will voluntary. driving cutbacks, with- 
out force of law, ease our national with- 
drawal pains from auto addiction. Stall- 
ing only leads to dirtier air. 
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The ROAR of the Crowd: 


Their Cause Is Still Not Seen as a National Issue 
| 


By Dave O’Brian 

The last time I stood at the foot of the 
Washington Monument was in the spring 
of 1973 — the occasion being the last of 
the massive peace marches on the Capi- 
tol. The demonstration was generally or- 
derly and impressive, but at dusk a small 
and scruffy band of self-styled revolu- 
tionaries-decided they would “‘liberate”’ 
the monument. Because it was there. 

It was a stupid scene. The cops in riot 
gear encircled the obelisk to protect it 
(what the hell did they think the kids 
were going to do to it?) and the protesters 
alternately charged and retreated, baiting 
the police, playing San Juan Hill and 
having a great time. Somehow, a handful 
of cops wound up trapped inside the 
monument, afraid to face the ver-growing, 
ever-drunker crowd that surrounded 
them. Every few minutes some clown 
would throw a beer or wine bottle up 


against the monument, only to have the ° 


shattered pieces rain down upon the 
heads of his comrades. Every one of the 
American flags around the monument 
was torn down, a few of them replaced by 
the flat of the National Liberation Front. 
Those were the days. 

By comparison (and the comparisons 
are inevitable), last week’s small band of 
anti-busers that marched, under the ban- 
ner of “ROAR” (Restore Our Alienated 
Rights), from the same monument to the 
same Capitol under the watchful eyes of 
Washington’s mostly black police force, 
was orderly and well-behaved from start 
to finish. The only near-incident oc- 
curred as the long, narrow line snaked up 
Constitution Avenue through the driving 
rain. One of the parade marshals (who 
was supposed to be keeping things cool) 
suddenly stopped short, pointed across 
the street at a car, and announced, ‘““That 
nigger just gave us the finger?’ About 50 of 
the marchers turned menacingly toward 
the car, which was stopped at a traffic 
light. ‘‘Hey, nigger,’ shouted the mar- 
shal, ‘‘get out of the car and do that.” The 
light turned green and the car drove off. 

It was the only potentially ugly inci- 
dent I witnessed all day. Other, that is, 
than the confrontation later that after- 
noon in the Capitol Building cafeteria be- 
tween a half-dozen ROAR members and 
Globe reporter Walter Robinson. ‘Don’t 
talk to him!” they shrieked at a young 
demonstrator who was being inter- 
viewed. ‘“‘Don’t you know the rules? No 
talking to reporters — especially Globe re- 
porters!’ At their insistence, Robinson 





66No one was on the streets 
to see the curious, rain- 
soaked Bostonians singing 
‘Southie is My Hometown’ 
and the Southie High alma 
mater (‘where men are men 
and girls are girls’) on 
Constitution Avenue. 9 


tore the notes of the interview out of his 
notebook. 
~*~ * * ‘. 

Louise Day Hicks has been doing this 
for so long that the antibusing speeches 
come out like tape recordings. She is old- 
er, calmer and probably wiser than many 
of her more impulsive and emotional an- 
ti-busing cohorts. Where they will de- 
mand that a reporter surrender his ill-got- 
ten notes; she will patiently repeat her- 
self again and again to reporters until 
they get it right. 


She recognizes not only the value of 


good press relations. but also the impor- 
tance of orderly behavior — and she is po- 


"Mrs. Hicks in the forefront, ROAR braves the rain and holds its banners high. 


Herself and ROAR’s leonine mascot 


lite to the extreme. When a half dozen 
brown-shirted Nazis embarrass the anti- 
busers by showing up to offer their sup- 
port and chanting ‘“‘White power,’ Louise 
is quick to advise how to behave. “Ignore 
them,” she entreats. ‘“Their cause is not 
our cause.” And when, inside the Capitol, 
a handful of ROAR enthusiasts approach 


her and complain that even though 10 of 


them had signed ‘a “petition” urging a 
meeting with Majority Leader Thomas P. 


“Tip” O'Neill, he had refused to come off 


the House floor and talk to them, the for- 
mer Congresswoman chides them for the 
tactic. ‘‘No, no, no. That’s not how it’s 
done.” 
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Although the trek to Washington pro- 
vided the setting for the formation of a so- 
called national anti-busing organization 
headed by Mrs. Hicks (meaning, basic- 
ally, that the Bostonians agreed to join 
forces with a few anti-busing people from 
Maryland and a few anti-textbook people 
from West Virginia), the occasion also re- 
sulted in what appears to be a serious 
split in the ranks of the Boston ROAR for- 
ces, bitterness resulting from South Bos- 
ton Rep. Ray Flynn’s obvious attempt at 
grandstanding. 

Flynn, who wants to be mayor but 
needs the support and organizational 
strength of ROAR (which is based, in 
turn, on the membership of the various 
branches of the supposedly non-political 
Home and School Associations), emerged 
Tuesday afternoon from a meeting with a 
White House flunky and tried to tell the 
press he had obtained something ap- 
proaching a commitment that President 
Ford would support the fight for a consti- 
tutional amendment banning the assign- 
ment of students to schools on the basis of 
race. He apparently didn’t think repor- 
ters would check with the presidential 
flunky. 

Of course, they did, and of course, the 
man told the press he hadn’t made any 
such commitment. It was an embarrass- 
ment for Flynn, and ROAR leaders began 
saying privately that Flynn was using the 
antibusing cause for his own ends and 
they resented it. Flynn headed back to 
Boston before the Wednesday morning 
march that was to be the highlight of the 
two-day Washington protest. He said he 
wanted to be with his wife, who had just 
given birth. “I will not answer such ques- 
tions,’ said Mrs. Hicks when asked if 
there was dissension in the ranks over 
Flynn’s actions. ‘“‘The most important 
thing is unity in ROAR.” 

+ * * 

‘Here we go, America, here we go!”’ An 
altered South Boston football chant be- 
comes a strange and somehow fearful pro- 
nouncement on the steps of the US Capi- 
tol. The miserable weather kept most of 
the older would-be marchers in their ho- 
tel rooms so that the turnout, less than 
1500 in all, was disappointing. And no one 
was on the streets to see the curious, rain- 
soaked Bostonians singing “‘Southie is My 


POM SPIN 


Hometown” and the Southie High alma ° 


mater (‘‘where men are men and girls are 
girls’) on Constitution Avenue. 

But having successfully plodded those 
nearly two miles through a downpour be- 
came a source of real pride for the hardy 

Continued on page 12 
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Noble on the Hill: 


Being There Helps to Destroy Stereoty 


By Dave O’Brian 

Elaine Noble has been called the most 
famous state legislator since Julian Bond. 
Neither of them won overnight celebrity 
status through outstanding legislative ac- 
complishment. Each, instead, caught the 
attention of the media for being 
something of a political freak. 

Bond was young, articulate, attractive 
and, most significant, a black elected to 
office in the South. Today, of course, such 
an event hardly makes a ripple. 

Elaine Noble catches the imagination 
of the national newsweeklies and talk 
shows for being young, articulate, attrac- 
tive and, most significantly, gay. 

If the analogy holds true, it may not be 
that long before avowed gays can also run 
for and win elective office without causing 
much of a stir. But now, at least, Noble is 
working hard to serve her Fenway con- 
stituents and to be accepted by the 
Beacon Hill legislative club as just 
another member. As she explains in this 
Phoenix interview, she is making 
headway. 

At the same time, she is getting mail — 
about 250 letters a week — mostly from 
gays all over the country who look up to 
her and are searching for a sympathetic 
ear. ‘Are you really a lesbian?” one reads. 
“IT must know. Please, please write to 
me." She tries to answer them all. What 


may actually be happening on Beacon 
Hill is a quiet revolution. 

i... 
Q: I'm told that members of the 
Legislature, even many of the older, more 
conservative ones, are reacting well to 
your presence. Why do you think that is? 
A: I think that, in many ways, their prior 
perceptions of gay .people were em- 
bodiments of a whole lot of things that 
they didn’t understand or really want to 
talk about. Once they find out that I don’t 
have horns, and that my prime focus up 
here is not to castrate everyone I come in 
contact with, and that I’m really very 
serious about my job and what I’ve been 
elected to do, and that many of my con- 
cerns are similar to theirs, the resistance 
softens. 
Q: | would guess that for a lot of 
legislators you may be the first avowedly 
gay person they have ever encountered. 
A: Yes. Some of them will say, “I’ve never 
met one before.” And Ill say, ““That’s not 
true, you know.”” Many of them have 
never really talked about it. If they want 
to discuss it and their questions are 
serious and appropriate, I'll sit down and 
talk with them. But if I sense that the 
questions are simply designed to titillate 
their fantasies, I remind them that I 
would not hesitate to go to the press room 
and quote them on what they’ve just ask- 
ed me. That usually takes care of it. 

I'll say one thing that I really ap- 
preciate. |House Speaker] David Bartley 
has been really helpful in setting a tone. 
For instance, I’ve learned that a group of 
legislators actually went to him either 
before or just after I won the election and 
asked if they should challenge my being 


seated. He let it be known that that was a 
bunch of crap and he would not allow that 
kind of foolishness to go on. 

Q: Do you know, and would you say, who 
they are? 

A: I'd rather not say because we’re work- 
ing out the differences and I don’t think it 
would help any. I heard this from a 
reporter and I went to Bartley. He told me 
it was ridiculous. And he continued to 
say, you know, that everyone is equal up 
here and if something inappropriate is go- 
ing on, tell him and he’ll take care of it. 
He's done that with other members, too, 
but the fact that he has consistently done 
it with me has really helped. 

I’ve found out something else, too. Most 

of the people who were going to be nasty 
to me, like those folks who went to Bart- 
ley, are also going to be nasty to a whole 
range of other people. They’re just not 
nice people. 
Q: This may be a frivolous question. I ex- 
pect that a lot of the veteran pols try to 
flirt with the young, attractive female 
reps and make remarks. I wonder if they 
do the same with you or if they hesitate. 
A: I will not tolerate that kind of be- 
havior and they know it. A couple of them 
approached me in the chamber the other 
day, and one said to me, “Representa- 
tive, do you fool around?” I said, “‘I beg 
your pardon?” He repeated it and I said, 
‘Representative, if you really feel that is 
an appropriate question to ask me, then I 
will go straight to the press room and 
quote you on. that.” 

He got the message. Later, he came 
back to me and said, “The reason I asked 
you that is because I had asked another 
young rep the same question and she had 


answered, “Like crazy.’”’ So it was dif- 
ficult, you see, because of the other per- 
son's flip answer. We’re all here to do a 
job, and I take my role seriously. 
Q: Barney Frank tolk me that your 
presence up here has helped to destroy an 
awful lot of stereotypes because it’s dif- 
ficult to hate a person — particularly a 
likable person. 
A: Yes, you can almost hear some of them 
saying to themselves, well, maybe it’s not 
such a bad idea. You can almost hear the 
wheels clicking away. 

|A court officer walks by and Noble 
brightens up. “How are you this mor- 
ning?’ she asks. He shakes his head. ‘“‘Not 
too good?” | 

There are two groups of people here 
that really interest me and whose friend- 
ship I have tried to cultivate. One is the 
capitol police. I like to have coffee and 
talk with them. I learn a lot. The others, 
my real favorites, are the court officers. 
They know everything. One day I was 
really going through some grief over a bill 
and a court officer said to me, “You know, 
this isn’t real. This building will still be 
here after you're gone. It’s not real.” 
Q: What do you think that, politically, 
your effect has been up here? 
A: I really can’t judge that. I think it has 
been positive. 


The new Rep on the job: “What | find 
I’m doing here is building up a series of 
relationships with people, but you don't 
have to have relationships with people 
you don't want to. You try to work out the 
best arrangement you can for the people 
you represent, but you don’t have to 
compromise on anything you don’t want 
to compromise on.” 


Q: Well, starting with the Women’s 
Caucus, some people have said it really 
hasn't been effective at all. Have the 
members of the Women’s Caucus been 
able to find much common ground? 

A: Yes, we really have. What we’re doing 
first, though, and I think it’s a very wise 
thing, is taking care of, let’s say, family 
business. If we don’t have our family busi- 
ness together, we’re not going to be effec- 
tive in terms of any outreach. 

By that, I mean we’re setting down the 
ground rules of how the 14 of us will act 
toward each other. Because if we’re not 
together and we start doing stupid things 
like attack each other on the House floor, 
that would undermine the whole thing. So 
we're moving slowly and right now we’re 
more interested in getting ourselves to- 
gether than running around screaming 
and proselytizing about our Women’s 
Caucus. 

| Noble says ‘“‘Good morning!” to a man 
walking by, and he smiles broadly. ‘‘Oh, 
Elaine,” he says, ‘““How are things going? 
It’s funny, but I never expected that you 
would be sitting here. You must be doing 
an interview.”’| 

He works in one of the offices here, and 
what’s interesting is finding out how 
many gay people work in this building. 
And in the House chambers. And it’s real- 
ly delightful. 

On my second day here, I was looking 
for the post office and I went into sort of a 
purchasing room. There was a woman 
there and I looked at her and though, “I 
know her.”’ I had seen her in a gay bar. 
She looked at me and gasped, you know, 
and I said, ‘‘Where’s the post office?’’ And 
she said, “It’s down here. I’ll show you.” 

She must have really been thinking 
about that encounter, because a few days 
later she came up to my office and said, “‘I 
saw your ad [for office help] in the Gay 
Community News and I just wanted you 
to know that if you need anything, you 
know where I am. I thought, ‘‘Far out. 
That took a lot of guts.” 

Q: You could tell by her expression when 
Continued on page 23 
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GUNS & BUITER 


By Sid Blumenthal 


Reliable Source 
“I’ve never met such an imbecile.” 
French President Valery Giscard 
D’Estaing on Gerald Ford. 
“Tricky is perhaps the most despicable 
President this nation has ever had. He 
was a cheat, a liar and a crook, and he 
brought my country, which I love, into 
disrepute.” 
—The late Chief Justice Earl Warren on 
Richard Nixon. 
“He showed me a large book he'd been 
reading from his grandmother's library. It 
was a life of Christ and a very good one. 
We talked a lot about the Bible.” 
Billy Graham, on his visit 
with Richard Nixon. 


Tory of the Month 


The Peoples Bicentennial Commission 
has awarded the Bicentennial Realty 
Company the dubious honor of ‘“Tory of 
the Month.” The company is presenting 
what it labels “The First Annual Land, 
Housing, and Condominium Exposition” 
on Commonwealth Pier from March 28 to 
March 30. The invitation to this affair ob- 
serves: “The Pilgrims came in search of 
land. They landed in Massachusetts. It is 
therefore appropriate that Boston, the 
Hub, be the site where the land indus- 
tries gather to receive need [sic] recogni- 
tion for their contribution in bringing Am- 
erica from cabins to condominiums.” The 
cabin-to-condo promoters go on to crow: 
«|. we have always made shelter one of 
the inalienables, and measured our suc- 
cess, even our freedom, in acres of land 
and property owned.” 

Randy Barber of the PBC disagrees 
with this formulation: ‘‘Bicentennial 
Realty’s literature shows an incredible 
lack of sensitivity to the real history of 
how the land industry in America has de- 
veloped. For over 200 years it has been 
characterized by swindles, frauds and 
massive land grabs. Today the major land 
developers are the major corporations, 
like ITT. We all have an interest in how 
land is distributed and used. The resolu- 
tion of this question should not be left in 
the hands of the few that can amass great 
amounts of money.” 

The PBC expects to demonstrate 
against the realtor Tories at noon on 
March 28. American Indian groups may 
also participate; they are not exactly en- 
amored of Bicentennial Realty’s version 
of US history. 


Sabotage 


During the fascist coup in Chile, the 
most prominent Chilean folksinging 
group, Quilapayun, was on a foreign tour 
and thus managed to escape certain in- 
ternment in a concentration camp or 
worse on the basis of their radical poli- 
tics. Quilayapun was scheduled to appear 
in concert in Cambridge last week, but ac- 
cording to the Chile Action Group, the 
State Department interfered and the 
group's visa, which had previously been 
approved by the Immigration Service, 
was withdrawn. CAG says that State De- 
partment officials in the US Embassy in 
Paris requested a security check on the 
folksingers from the Chilean military jun- 
ta, which, not surprisingly, reported that 
Quilayapun had supported the Allende 
government and was therefore composed 
of communist subversives. Many Con- 
gresspeople intervened in the case, in- 
cluding Representatives Drinan and Har- 
rington and Senators Kennedy and 
Brooke, and their efforts have restored 


Quilayapun’s visa. The: group is now re- 
scheduled to perform at Rindge Tech on 
March 25 at 8 p.m. 


Chinatown 

Herrick, Smith, Donald, Farley & Ket- 
chum is a little-known but powerful Cam- 
bridge law firm. Its partners include 
Thaddeus Beal, the head of the Cam- 
bridge Redevelopment Authority, Carl 
Marold, a director of Badger Company, a 
Raytheon subsidiary, and John M. Wool- 
sey Jr., the secretary of the MIT-owned 
realty company, Northgate Community 
Corporation, and a member of the Cam- 
bridge Planning Board. The Herrick, 
Smith combine is also legal counsel to the 
Metcalf & Eddy consulting company and 
High Voltage Engineering. 

The point at which all of these strands 
of political and economic interest meet is 
Kendall Square, where redevelopment 
plans are afoot. According to the Cam- 
bridge Tenants Organizing Committee, 
these are the very forces behind the pro- 
ject, for the value of their property 
holdings in Kendall, they anticipate, will 
dramatically increase. To wit: 

Metcalf & Eddy, the consulting firm, 
was proposed by the CRA to conduct the 
environmental study of a highrise Ken- 
dall development. 

High Voltage Engineering owns 20 per- 
cent of the stock of Moleculon Research, 
which is located in Kendall and whose 
property would rise considerably in value 
if a highrise development were approved. 

The Badger Company is a major pro- 
perty owner in the Kendall area. In addi- 
tion, the Cambridge City Manager has 
appointed a Raytheon employee and a 
former Raytheon vice-president to seek 
international companies for location in 
Kendall. 

The New England Gas & Electric As- 
sociation and its subsidiary, Darvel Real- 
ty Trust, both own extensive properties 
near Kendall that could turn a good pro- 
fit as a result of a new project. John Rich, 
the NEGEA chairman, is a director of Bay- 
state Corporation, which owns the Har- 
vard Trust Bank, whose president, Er- 
nest Stockwell Jr., is also a director of 
High Voltage and a director of Common- 
wealth Gas, an NEGEA subsidiary. 

This web of interests, which suggests a 
Cambridge ‘“‘Chinatown,” faces growing 
opposition from community groups like 
CPOC. 

Suit Against Police 


The widow of James Bowden, the 25- 
year-old black City Hospital worker who 
was killed by Boston Police Jan. 29, filed 
suit in US District Court last Thursday 
against the two Tactical Patrol Force of- 
ficers involved. The suit seeks $10 mil- 
lion in damages. 

Patricia Bowden charges in the suit, fil- 
ed on behalf of herself and her two chil- 
dren by Atty. Lawrence F. O’Donnell, 
that TPF Officers Dennis McKenna and 
Edward Holland ‘without just cause or 
provocation”’ shot Bowden to death with- 
out announcing that they were police of- 
ficers. (See Phoenix, Feb. 4, for details.) 

The TPF Officers say that Bowden fired 
on them first, and tried to run Holland 
down with his car. He was a suspect in a 
Cambridge food store holdup and his car 
had been under surveillance in the Mis- 
sion Hill Housing Project prior to the 
shooting. 

The complaint means that a full open- 
court hearing into the details sur- 
rounding the shooting is now likely. 
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First, Labor Dept. Letters—Now a CETA Probe 


By Howard Husock 

The federal Department of La- 
bor, in letters to the City of Bos- 
ton, has questioned the eligibili- 
ty of some people hired for public 
service jobs by the city’s CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act) office, which ad- 
ministers the federally funded 
program designed to give work to 
the unemployed. In correspon- 
dence obtained last week by the 
Phoenix, the Labor Department 
raised the possibilities that some 
of those hired obtained their jobs 
through political patronage, had 
not been unemployed long 
enough to qualify for the pro- 
gram, or violated federal hiring 
guidelines by being full-time 
students. In addition, the Labor 
Department questioned the effi- 
ciency of Boston’s screening pro- 
cess for CETA applicants and 
whether those most needy were 
being served by the program. 

The letters, obtained under 
the federal Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, deal with many of the 
same subjects as a Phoenix in- 
vestigation published last week, 
which found apparent wide- 
spread hiring abuses, some poli- 
tically related, in the $10 million 
Boston CETA program, under 
which more than 1500 people will 
get jobs. As a result of the 
Phoenix article, the Labor De- 
partment has begun a special re- 
view of Boston CETA hiring, ac- 
cording to Luis Sepulveda, the 
Labor Department’s Assistant 
Regional Manpower Director. In 
addition, the federal General Ac- 
counting office has stepped up 
its own probe. 

The correspondence between 
the Labor Department and the 
city indicates, however, that the 
federal government has long 
been dissatisified with the White 
administration’s management of 
CETA. Critical letters from the 
Labor Department’s Regional 
Manpower Administration, 
which monitors CETA, began 
almost as soon as the public ser- 
vice jobs money began coming to 
the city last July. They were 
capped by a February 27 letter to 
Mayor White which discussed, 
among other things, the follow- 
ing possible hiring abuses: 

e Of 93 CETA employees re- 
viewed in a random Labor De- 
partment sample, 12 appeared to 
be of ‘‘questionable eligibility.” 
Most of those, questioned by the 
Labor Department, had not been 
unemployed for the required 30 
days, while others appeared to 
be full-time students. But also 
included among the 12 was a new 
Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment employee who, as his job 
application ‘‘referral’’ wrote: 
“Campaigned for K. White.” 
Another new employee wrote 
that he’d been referred by Ed- 
ward King, a former South Bos- 
ton Little City Hall manager and 
current member of the Mayor’s 
staff whom the CETA employee 
identified as “the Mayor’s cam- 
paign coordinator.”” The Labor 
Department warned that hiring, 
based on such qualifications, 
could violate federal anti-pa- 
tronage regulations. 

Last week's Phoenix article in- 
cluded evidence that CETA ap- 
plicants were being used in poll- 
ing operations for the Mayor 
prior to their being hired, and 
were being recruited through 
Little City Halls. 

ein a review of the first 488 
people hired under CETA, the 
Labor Department found that 16 


percent of job referrals came 


“from identifiable public offic- 
ials or employees, many of which 
were City Councilmen or Con- 
gressmen.” Although such refer- 
rals are not illegal, the Labor De- 
partment noted that the appli- 
cations of new employees carried 
more political referrals than “the 
Division of Employment Secur- 
ity and Neighborhood Employ- 
ment Centers’ combined. The 
two agencies had been designa- 


- 


ted as referral centers for CETA 
applications. 

The Phoenix probe found that, 
of more than 700 people hired in 
the first phase of CETA jobs, 
only 92 had come from 14 Neigh- 
borhood Employment Centers, 
located in Boston’s low-income 
neighborhoods, while more poli- 
tically influential neighbor- 
hoods were being favored in the 
hiring process. 

e@ The Labor Department, in 
February letters, criticized the 
White Administration CETA 
staff for classifying single people 
with no dependents as unem- 
ployed heads of households, 
allowing them to be hired in- 
stead of those more in need. The 
Department’s preliminary re- 
view of the first 488 CETA em- 
ployees found that black, Span- 
ish-speaking, and female heads 
of households were “‘significant- 
ly under-represented in our sam- 
ple of eight city departments.” 

The Phoenix last week found 


that the Mayor’s office was ap- 
parently using CETA jobs as 
slots for able campaign workers 
— many being young, single men 
— and was not meeting federal- 
ly mandated affirmative action 
hiring goals. 

ein correspondence between 
the Mayor and Assistant Re- 
gional Manpower Director Se- 
pulveda, White has requested 
special permission to spend 
$800,000 in CETA funds — 
money supposed to be used by 
June 30 — during the period 
June 30 through September 15. 
The request — which will allow 
an additional 225 people to be 
hired by City Hall with the ap- 
proach of the September mayor- 
al primary — was granted by the 
Labor Department, which found 
it ‘‘more reasonable than the $2,- 
001,000 carry out which was pre- 
viously submitted by the city to 
this office.” 

Last week’s Phoenix story in- 
dicated the city’s long delay in 


66 The correspon- 
dence between the 
Labor Dept. and the 
city indicates that the 
federal government 
has long been dissat- 
isfied with the White 
administration’s 
management of 
CETA. 99 





CETA hiring by Boston — no 
hiring began until last Decem- 
ber, although the funds for the 
program arrived in July — could 
have been an attempt by the 
White Administration to put as 
many people as possible in City 
Hall departments as the mayor- 


al election approached. 

The long hiring lag was the 
subject of a series of strongly- 
worded letters to the Mayor last 
fall and winter. At one point, 
former Secretary of Labor Peter 
Brennan sent a telegram to the 
city calling for hiring to begin. 
Hiring did not get into full sw- 
ing, however, until the regional 
Labor Department office 
threatened to transfer the admi- 
nistration of the city’s CETA 
money to the Governor’s office. 
Prior to that threat — which oc- 
curred in mid-February — the 
Labor Department had told Ma- 
yor White that “several hun- 
dred Boston residents -are un- 
employed who need not be,” and 
that, “In the current economic 
situation, it is essential that the 
maximum number of unem- 
ployed persons be provided op- 
portunities for public service em- 
ployment positions.” 

The Mayor’s office has re- 

Continued on page 22 
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The famous aloha of the Hawaiians 

— a rush of warm affection for their 
fellow Man — is offered automatically 
to strangers, or malihini. That 
genuine open-heartedness is 
seen in the native smiles. 
Its spirit is established 
further in a tropical atmo- 
sphere of langorous music, 
expressive hulas, 
dazzling flowers. 


Traditional 





is exhibited 
in crafts 
such as 
jewelry 
making. 


workmanship. Our inspired 
; collection of simulated puka-bead 
and shell-bead jewelry 
features necklaces, chokers, 
and earrings, all delicately 
hand crafted, and all very 


reasonably priced. 


Necklaces $3, 
Earrings $2. 


Wikiwikii (come quickly) to JEWELRY (943) MAIN BASEMENT, 
BOSTON. Available in ALL BASEMENT BRANCHES also, except Maine. 
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DONT QUOTE ME... 


By Dave O’Brian 

If you’ve been wondering why Channel 
7 sportscaster Bob Gamere hasn’t been 
on the air for the past week, no, he’s not 
on vacation. He’s home nursing a fat lip 
— sustained, of all places, in South Bos- 
ton on St. Patrick’s Eve. 

Gamere’s version of the perversely hu- 
morous story is as follows: After watching 
the parade, he and his wife retired to a 
club for a drink, where Gamere encoun- 
tered a man who, a decade ago, had quar- 
terbacked the Holy Cross football team. 
Gamere was then working for a Worces- 
ter radio station and had interviewed the 
player after he was injured in an off-the- 
field incident. 

The man approached Gamere: “Hey 
Bob. Remember me?” 

Gamere said he wasn’t sure. 

“IT played football for Holy Cross.” 


Sees! 


Fatlip 


‘Oh, sure,” said Gamere. “You put your 
fist through a window or something.’ 

“That’s right.” 

Gamere: ‘How did that happen any- 
way?” 

The ex-football player: “A guy came up 
to me and said, ‘South Boston sucks: ” 

Gamere: “South Boston sucks?” 

Wham! Gamere was on the floor with a 
bloody mouth, and the gash required 10 
stitches. “I think he set me up,’ Gamere 
says now, and he has filed a complaint 
against his assailant. 

= oo Ss 


Channel 4’s controversial political re- 
porter, Jack Cole, was fired last week for 
‘misconduct and insubordination,’ the 
climax of a long series of hassles that he 
has had with the station. He is fighting to 
regain his job through union channels. 

A station spokesperson explained that 
the decision to dismiss Cole was made as 
a result of “‘a history of bad reporting 
techniques.’ The actual incident that 
purportedly brought things to a head was 
Cole’s report of a Boston Finance Com- 
mission press conference announcing an 
investigation into the fund-raising tech- 
niques of Mayor Kevin White. The com- 
plaint was that Jack did not balance his 
report by including the mayor’s response. 

Cole argues that White did not re- 
spond directly to the Fin Com statement 
and that at least one other station han- 
dled the story just as he did. At any rate, 
Channel 4 says the incident was just “the 
last straw.” 

It’s clear that the station has been try- 
ing to squeeze Cole out for a long time. 
(His contract was not renewed last March 
and he’s been working on union scale ever 
since.) The day before the Fin Com re- 
port, News Director Bill Aber offered 
Jack what the station describes as “‘com- 
pensation to leave.’ He says they tried to 
buy him off. “It’s clear,’ Cole said, “from 
what happened in Aber’s office when they 
tried to buy me off, that a decision had 
been made at the highest level to get rid of 
me by whatever method possible.’ 

oa Wa 

Speaking of which, Kevin White, ac- 
cording to a City Hall source, was so furi- 
ous at the temerity of his aide, Pat Bar- 
ry, in riding on a tandem bike with Cole 
in the St. Patrick’s Day parade, that he 
immediately ordered her off the payroll. 
(For more details on the ride, see the St. 
Patrick’s Day story on page 9.) 

* *~ + 

After doing a bit of drinking in a Wash- 
ington, D.C. cocktail lounge on the first 
day of the anti-busing protest activities, 
School Committeeman John Kerrigan 
suddenly turned to a female reporter and 
asked, ‘“‘Do you know how an Italian pulls 
up his socks?”’ She said she didn’t, where- 
upon Kerrigan stood up and, in full view 
of the 25 or so stunned patrons, dropped 


his pants and then nonchalantly leaned 
over and tugged at his socks. 
+ 7~ * 

The day after this column reported, two 
weeks ago, about Globe staffer Marty 
Linsky’s renewed efforts to buy the Real 
Paper, Globe Editor Tom Winship walk- 
ed up to Linsky in the city room and was 
overheard to say, ‘I want you out of here. 
You are an embarrassment to us now-”’ 

Linsky has not been seen at the Globe 
since, his Sunday ‘Other Focus” column 
has not appeared, and phone inquiries are 
referred to his home number. “I told him 
to stay home until the Real Paper thing is 
resolved,’ Winship told us. 

The “Real Paper thing’’ could be re- 
solved soon. The paper’s Board of Direc- 
tors is receiving sealed bids on Monday 
from all prospective buyers and the offer 
judged most favorable is then to be pre- 
sented to the stockholders at a Tuesday 
night meeting. 

Last Thursday, a possible monkey- 
wrench in the works was removed when 
Judge Samuel Adams of Middlesex Su- 
perior Court denied a motion by the pa- 
per’s former film critic, Stuart Byron, for 
an injunction against the sale. The judge 
ruled instead that the paper keep $5000 in 
escrow in the event that Byron wins his 
suit charging he was fired improperly by 
the new editor, David Gelber. 

In Court, Real Paper lawyer Brian Le- 
Clair did reveal that one purchase offer, 
in excess of $250,000, had been rejected 
(presumably the original Linsky-Mort 
Zuckerman offer), and that the paper has 
been independently evaluated as being 
worth $350,000. 

*-* *£ 

Globe writer Maria Karagianis has 
turned down her nomination to the May- 
or’s Commission on the Status of Wo- 
men, saying she believes it would consti- 
tute a possible conflict of interests. She is 
a general assignment reporter and former 
Globe Living Page writer. 

* * * 

Media Report claims that the Boston 
Globe is one of eight major metropolitan 
newspapers that are thinking about merg- 
ing their Washington bureaus into one so- 
called “super bureau.’ The trade paper 
quotes an unnamed bureau chief as say- 
ing that a merger of the Capitol ope- 
rations of the Globe, Pittsburgh Press, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, Milwaukee Journal, Baltimore Sun, 
Detroit News and Washington Star is 
“under discussion.” Phila. Bulletin pub- 
lisher Robert Taylor, however, called the 
story ‘“‘a lot of baloney,” 

It is known that Sal Micciche is leaving 
the Globe Washington Bureau to take 
some as yet undetermined job in Boston 
(possibly an editor’s spot with the Even- 
ing Globe which Assistant Executive Edi- 
tor Bob Phelps is in the process of “‘up- 
grading.’ That will leave the paper with 
only three reporters in the nation’s 
capital. 

* + ~ 

Some reporters think it’s a real honor to 
win one of the United Press Interna- 
tional annual New England press awards. 
Others aren’t so sure. Though the award 
is a mere plaque (no money), it costs $35 
to enter the competition and, if you win, 
another $16 to attend the dinner (held 
this year at Newton’s Marriott Motor Inn) 
if you win one. On the dinner alone, UPI 
charges roughly double what it costs the 
hotel to cater the thing. 

~ * + 

The Globe, as Real Paper reporter Paul 
Solman explained graphically on Chan- 
nel 2 last week, has been strangely reluc- 
tant to follow up on the Cambridge week- 
ly’s carefully documented disclosures of 
scandal in the office of Suffolk County 
Sheriff Thomas Eisenstadt. 

Most curious of all, however, was the 
way Boston’s reform-minded daily han- 
dled a hard-hitting UPI account alleging 
forged signatures and competing bids for 
county work typed on the same type- 
writer. 

Though the story got good play in the 
Herald American and around the state, 
the Globe chose to interview the UPI re- 
porter, Dick Gaines, thus thrusting him 


into an already complicated story as a 


major figure, and putting lengthy sections 
of the wire service dispatch into quotes ra- 
ther than just running the dispatch. 

Globe Executive Editor Bob Healy of- 
fered that the paper often questions a sto- 
ry it has reservations about, but had no 
idea why Gaines’s answers were included 
in the Globe account without his know- 
ledge or consent. The man who appar- 
ently made that decision, Bob Phelps, 
could not be reached. 
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using Rains on St. Patrick’s Parade 
By Michael Ryan and Chowder Sodality, who was es . Wa that, located as it is in the sub- 
Last Sunday, the BBC and a __on his best behavior even though basement, most voyagers there 
legion of media maggots closerto he was in the men’s room when die from nitrogen narcosis. 
home were roaming around _ the cabbage came. (By the time In any case, ‘twas Padraic’s 
South Boston, looking for Tur- the food arrived, paren- Day, and we Irish folk longen to 
moil and Despair, Hatred and _ thetically, your humble servant goon on pilgrimadges, to suche 
Violence, but St. Patrick’s Day __ had lost his seat in order to stand as Southye, couthe in sondrye 
(or St. Patrick’s Day Eve, ac- up and palaver with some of his straundes. Not even Dorgan’s, 
tually, since the festivities journalistic buddies. When the a/k/a the Captain’s Table, this 
happened March 16) decided to waitresses refused to serve year d/b/a the South Boston i 


be an anti-climax this year. The 
unsuspecting BBC and suchlike 
thrillseekers were in fact lured to 
a mammoth display of munici- 
pal boredom masquerading as a 
parade. The bands were few, the 
floats were fewer, the people in 
Revolutionary War costumes 
played the ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ while the people in 
Civil War costumes fired jolting 
volleys into the air, and the kids 
in the junior drum and bugle cor- 
ps were about to drop in their 
tracks from exhaustion. The 
parade, in short, was a loser. 

The day opened at 10 a.m. 
with a corned-beef-and-cabbage 
lunch at the South Boston Social 
Club. Corned beef and cabbage, 
with plenty of mustard and beer, 
do things to a dyspeptic stomach 
that compare unfavorably with 
what a bad trip does to a schizo- 
phrenic mind. By 10:05, the 
Social Club dining room was fill- 
ed beyond capacity with people 
eager to eat free at the expense of 
State Senator William Bulger, 
who picked up the tab. 

We are instructed by sources 
close to Mr. Bulger that he 
prefers not to be identified as the 
Senator from South Boston; 
although he lives on East Third 
Street, he represents not only his 
neighborhood, but also the Back 
Bay, the waterfront and Beacon 
Hill. This is a good point, and 
Mr. Bulger is quite conscien- 
tious in representing all of his 
district, but anyone who saw him 
in action on March 16 would be 
forgiven for forgetting that the 
Senator had ever crossed the 
bridge to downtown. For a 
Lithuanian, Mr. Bulger makes a 
hell of an Irishman. 

Not that he lacked material 
for his standup comic routine. 
Almost every other person in the 
room was good for a laugh or two; 
School Committeeman John 
Kerrigan, the ever lovable, arriv- 
ed to a greeting of “Did we pass 
him through a metal detector?” 
Michael Dukakis, the non- 
descript Brookline Democrat, 
was counseled to demand the 
keys to the family car from his 
wife and stop riding the subway. 
Ray Flynn, the amicable if some- 
what inarticulate State Rep- 
resentative, made the dreadful 
mistake of trying to upstage 
Bulger by asking Dukakis to 
make Flynn’s potential mayoral 
opponent, Bulger, a judge; his 
joke fizzled. ‘“‘You’re as subtle as 
a train wreck, Ray,” Bulger told 
him — and brought down the 
house. 

Gerald F. O’Leary, who 
through no fault of his own is the 
President of the Boston City 
Council, once again displayed 
his inimitable style. A former 
student of mine once described 
the O’Leary manner thus: 

“Gerry wants to be a Kennedy so 
much he’s dying for somebody to 
shoot him.” This particular mor- 
ning, Gerry didn’t even require a 
Bulger putdown; he started talk- 
ing about his involvement with 
the Boston Ballet Society just as 
the TPF formed a protective cor- 
don around the corned beef be- 
ing airlifted into the hall. People 
started clamoring for food so 
loudly that if anybody (his 
grandmother, for instance) had 
wanted to hear what O’Leary 
had to say, the unfortunate soul 
would have missed it. 

Your humble servant was 


standees, we told them we were 
from the Health Board. We got 
double portions.) 

Which brings up Bulger’s 
crack that the South Boston 
Social Club has the only men’s 
room in town that files an En- 
vironmental Impact Statement; 
indeed, he claimed, the fumes 
from the place are a cure for 
sinus. How wrong. The only 
problem with the men’s room is 








Social Club, is what Paddy’s 
Day is all about. The parade is 
what it’s all about. As a kid on 
Gates Street, I looked through 
9 the bay window at the hundred 
= million trillion people marching 
>down Dorchester Street, the 
drums booming, the cornets 
piercing the air, the oom-pah- 
pahs and the boom-boom- 
booms, and Jesus, it was 
Continued on page 14 
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of Miranda quality & 
versatility —comes 
the Sensorex It}. 

Featuring interchange- 
able pentaprisms, view 
finders, focusing screens, a 
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aperture metering. 
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Dukakis: Less Progress Than Expected 


By Jack Cole 

The honeymoon is certainly 
not over for Governor Michael 
Dukakis. But there are signs as 
of this 79th day of his term that 
the marriage between Dukakis 
and the Legislature could use a 
little counseling. 

Since 1933, executives at both 
state and federal levels have 
been measured on their ability to 
bend the legislative branch to 
their will in the first 100 days. 
That’s more than a little silly, 
because conceptually and consti- 
tutionally the legislature is the 
supreme policy-making entity in 
government. But ever since 
Franklin Roosevelt persuaded 
the 74th Congress to rubber 
stamp his New Deal package it 


has been so. 

Now, Michael Dukakis did not 
take office in the throes of a 
three-year-old depression with a 
mandate to Do Something, for 
God’s Sake. He sees and pro- 
jected himself last fall as a 
manager, 
programs. And so his legislative 
package was a modest one. A lit- 
tle reorganization here and there 
— in some cases along lines laid 
out by previous administrations 
— permanent rent control for 
those communities that want it, 
and most importantly, judicial 
reform. 

It is too soon to know just how 
he will fare in this first session 
(although on being asked for a 
brief rundown of major bills he 


not an innovator of 


has pushed through so far, a key 
Dukakis aide drew a complete 
mental blank). But as of the 
third week of the third month 
there seems to be less progress 
than one has come to expect, 
given that Dukakis as Governor 
is leader of the party which con- 
trols both houses of the General 
Court by better than 4-1 
margins. 

As of the moment there are 
two important items of proposed 
legislation at issue: reorganiza- 
tion of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, and reform of the 
manner in which judges and 
clerks of court are nominated 
and confirmed. On both, the new 
governor is a long way from get- 
ting what he wanted. 


Massport has been an au- 
tonomous authority for almost a 
score of years now, and as such 
has built up a record of growth 


and solidity which is the envy of 


port authorities around the 
country. It was the Green Bay 
Packers of its field, and Ed King, 
the recently removed Executive 
Director, was its Vince Lombar- 
di. That analogy carries .off the 
field, too. There was an espirit 
among Massport employees very 
like that enjoyed by the Packers 
of old. And something Gene 
McCarthy once said about foot- 
ball coaches fits Ed King like 
shoulder pads: “They have to be 
smart enough to understand the 
game,” said the Senator, ‘and 
dumb enough to think it’s im- 
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BRICKS AND SERMONS 


portant.” 

Left to his own devices, Ed 
King would probably have paved 
over Boston Harbor to make 
Logan the world’s largest jetport 
— hell, spaceport — and then 
gone out and gotten enough air- 
line business to keep the 
runways teeming. King lived in 
Winthrop, right under the traffic 
pattern. But to him the roar of 
engines pushing tons of metal 
and people into the sky at all 
hours was an unending sym- 
phony. And that auditory mis- 
perception proved his undoing. 
Alan Altshuler spent his entire 
tenure as Sargent’s Transporta- 
tion Secretary trying to get King 
fired for his trammelling of the 
countryside. The Governor had, 
by the end of his six years in of- 
fice, appointed all but one of the 
seven Massport board members. 
But one by one King brought 
them into line, and it wasn’t un- 
til after Sargent had been 
defeated last fall that Altshuler’s 
fellow academic, Chairman 
James Alan Fay, was able to br- 
ing off the coup — and then he 
had to do it in the dark and 
managed by one vote. 

Fay and his fellow regicides 
may not have known it, but they 
had no ally in the new governor- 
elect. Not that he had any use for 
King, but Michael Dukakis has a 
thing about boards and com- 
mittees and panels, an endemic 
distaste developed during eight 
years in the House. He likes to be 
able to find out who’s responsi- 
ble for something which has or 
hasn’t happened. He does not 
like being told that they couldn’t 
get a majority or even a quorum 
and will put the problem on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 

Dukakis wants the agencies of 
state government to be responsi- 
ble and responsive to the govern- 
ment. He admired King in the 
respect that everybody knew 
where to go at Massport to find 
where the buck stopped. It 
stopped and it started at King’s 
desk. But he was also troubled 
by King’s rule in exactly that 
respect. The Executive Director 
really answered to no one, not 
the authority board — he could 
always send them off on some 
junket to distract them — and 
certainly not the governor. 
Dukakis wanted a Massport run 
by one man responsible through 
his Transportation Secretary, 
Fred Salvucci, to Dukakis. 

That looked a little total- 
itarian, so his draftsmen threw 
in a four-member advisory board 
to go along with the salaried 
Director. The Director, under 
the Dukakis plan, would chair 
the board ex officio, and be 
removable at the governor’s 
pleasure, while the board would 
serve coterminously with him. In 
practice, the advisory board 
would have the power to call the 
Director for lunch — if they were 
buying. 

There was considerable doubt 
that that plan would have made 
it even out of committee. As of 
last Wednesday afternoon, there 
was no doubt: it was doomed. 
Massport had been a jungle of 
patronage and politics under a 
similar setup 20 year ago, and 
enough of the old lions(?) in the 
Legislature remember those days 
to recoil at the thought of Gover- 
nor Dukakis’ successor (they all 
know by now that Dukakis 
thinks patronage is a capital 
offense) having all those jobs to 
give away. Ray Rourke of Lowell, 
House Transportation chairman, 
wanted a real, live, voting board 
with staggered terms, and a 
Chairman-Director to serve at 
the governor’s pleasure or 
perhaps, as he puts it, ‘“‘coter- 
miniously.”’ At all events, on 
Wednesday Mark Wheeler, 
Chairman of the New England 
Merchants Bank, which is 
trustee for the Massport 
bondholders, explicitly threaten- 
ed to call in -the bonds out- 
standing — some $310 million 

Continued on page 16 
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STARTS APRIL 5th 
Fashion Photography 
Course 


3 weeks on Saturdays 


Learn fashion advertising 
photography 
Top Boston models 
to photograph 
Held in Professional 
Studio in Boston 


For Details Contact: 
Bob Fleming 536-6005 





The Newest Gay Resort 
has a Fun Weekend for you 
THE ANDREWS INN, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
April 18-21 


Greek Easter Dinner 
Plus Other Choices 
Served In Our Dining Room 
Reservations Appreciated 


For Info: 802-463-3966 





The 
Stringfield Family. 
At KATY’S 


Kenmore Square 


BRAND NEW 
WOMEN’S JEANS 
4 pair for $11.00 

While They Last 


April 8, 9, 10 Dr. John Columbus Ave. & Dartmouth St. 
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auditions 


Wed., March 26 
5 to 7 P.M. 


The New England Theatre for 
Children will be holding auditions 
for understudies on Thursday, 
March 6 from 12:00 noon to 3:00 
p.m., in the Charles Playhouse 
Cabaret. Looking for one male 
and one female who are available 
through Aoril 


TORN TICKET AUDITIONS AT 
TUFTS UNIV 
Torn ticket, tufts University's 
musical theater organization an- 
nounces open auditions for its 
musical Production to Be Staged 
April 16-19 Auditions will be held 
March 10-11 in Cohen Aud. On 
Tuft's Medford Campus More info 
call 391-1658 
OPEN CALL FOR ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES FOR LET MY 
PEOPLE COME. Bradford Hotel, 
275 Tremont Street. BostonTo be 
directed by Phil Oesterman, 
producer & director for the New 
York & London Companies 
FEMALE—18-25 — Country 
western or rock singer. A cross 
between Ann Margaret, Loretta 
Lynn and Helen Reddy. 


MALE— 18-22 — Baritone. Hand- 
some, youthful collegiate. Inno- 
cent quality, straight looking, very 
energetic 

FEMALE—18-25 — Very strong 
soul and rock singer and must 
move well. Aretha Franklin type 
voice. Good feeling for comedy. 
MALE—18-24 — Lyric baritone. 
Collegiate and youthful but 
stronger and a little more rugged, 
but still able to maintain an in- 
nocence. Must have good body 
and sing well. 

FEMALE—18-30 — Beautiful, 
statuesque dancer. Very aware of 
her sensuality. Good sense of 
comedy. Alto voice 
MALE—18-28 — A stud. Very 
muscular and handsome. Does 
not have to sing well but must 
move well and be a bit of an ex- 
hibitionist 

FEMALE—18-25 — Lauren Bacall 
type. Husky low voice, must move 
well. Sings song extolling the vir- 
tues of oral sex 

MALE—20-30 — Should be able 
to sing in legitimate soprano voice 
as well as rock. Excellent sense of 
comedy. can be freaky or straight, 
fat or thin. 

FEMALE—18-25 Strong belting 
voice. Good sense of comedy. 
Must be able to really sell a song 
Should dance a little. Helpful if 
she has a basic knowledge of 
baton twirling. Can be very fat, 
thin, tall or short. 

MALE—20-30 — A cross between 








Alice Cooper, Mick Jagger and 
Shirley Temple. Must have power- 
ful baritone voice and be wild and 
funny. 

MALE— 18-30 — Very hunky. Bert 
Reynold's type. Good sense of 
humor. Sings a little and must 
move 

FEMALE—18-30 — Very good 
commedienne. Pretty, good 
soprano and/or belting voice 
Some modern dance training 
would be useful 

FEMALE—18-28 — Beautiful and 
sensual. Must sing very well and 
dance a little. Very free spirit. If 
Dianne Carroll and Dionne 
Warwick had a child. this would 
be it. 
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PASSOVER KOSHER RESTAURANT 


AT ASSOCIATED SYNAGOGUES BUILDING 
177 TREMONT ST., BOSTON e 426-6268 
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Monday, March 31 e 11 a.m. to-7 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 1 e 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Sponsored as a public service by the Kashruth Commis- 
sion. Supervised by Vaad Harabonim. Wi 
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ATTENTION 
Jewish Single People 


You Are Invited To A Night Of 
Mysticism and Magic 


When: April 3, Wednesday Evening 
Time: 8 P.M. y 
Where: Zionist House 

17 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Sponsored By: “Makor” a Jewish Singles Group 


¢ Be Fascinated By: A short presentation on the Jewish occult. 
Max the Marvin - - Mind Reader and “Angelique” a Spiritual 
Psychic and an Astrologer. 


¢ Refreshments Of Wine and Cheese To Follow. 


* Admission $1.50 for members, $2.50 for non-members. Special 
individual Spiritual Consultations $2.00 additional per Con- 
sultation. 


* Makor’s Last Two Events, Cafe Finjon And A Liberation 
Evening Were Sell-outs, So Plan To Come*Early, For More In- 
formation Please Call 267-3600, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ages 22 to 45. 








Breakstone 





Your matzo 
never had it 


; 
em 


“rage CHES 


When you sit down to enjoy a crisp matzo, 

. it’s nice to know that Breakstone won't 

break up a good thing. 

So this Passover, butter your matzo, 

cottage-cheese it, slather it with sour cream, or 

make it more tempting with Temp-Tee 

whipped cream cheese. 

Then, go right on spreading Breakstone 

throughout the year. (Not to mention mixing, 

scooping and dipping.) 

Kosher for Passover: Creamed Cottage Cheese, California 

Style Cottage Cheese, Tiny Soft Curd Cottage Cheese, 

Pot Style Cottage Cheese, Farmer Cheese, Temp-Tee 

Whipped Cream Cheese, Sour Cream, Sweet Whipped & 

Sweet Print Butter. Certified by Rabbi Jacob Cohen, 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
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K&L SOUND is the new 


Sansus. HEADQUARTERS 


e60 watts RMS per channel 
(measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 
Hz below 0.3% distortion) @ FM 
sensitivity 1.8 uV @ FM distor- 
tion 0.5% stereo @ high and low 
filters 


With the advent of low efficien- 
cy, air suspension loudspeakers 
there is an increasing demand 
for high powered, low distortion 


receivers, the SANSUI 881 is the 
fore-runner in this category. 
Reasons for Sansui supremacy 
are: inaudible distortion; clean, 
stable power and a tuner sec- 
tion that rivals the best separate 
units made. 

The attention to detail, both in 
design and features is proof of 
the inherent quality. The ability 
to accept three pairs of 
speakers rather than one or 
two; bass, treble and mid-range 
tone controls; high and low 
filters, all point to the reason 
why Sansui is the best. 


Sansut 











@direct drive, 20 pole syn- 
chronous motor ® damped cue 
@ speed strobe ®@ variable pitch 


The new wave of technical 
developments in turntable 
design is a direct drive motor. 
This basically means that the 
platter is an integral part of the 
motor assembly rather than a 
seperate component of the 
table. When utilized in this 
fashion it means that the motor 
is rotating at less than 50 RPM 
rather than a standard high 
speed motor (as much as 1200 
RPM). When motor speed is 
reduced to this degree, it 
follows that rumble is propor- 
tionately reduced. 


A 20 pole synchronous motor 
also insures proper speeds, 
with a minimum of variations 
(less than 0.035%). Finally a 
9%’’ S-shaped tonearm 
provides an ultra low mass, low 
resonance holder for the most 
delicate cartridges. 


Sansut 


When all things are considered, 
if your’re interested in the 
highest quality of disc 
reproduction, then you're in- 
terested in the SANSUI SR-717 





TT 


wher: mxa abun is ¢ tradition 


JVC 5505 @ 8 watts. per Ghannel RMS 
(measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz below 
1.0% distortion) ¢ —M sensitivity 2.2 uV 

GLENBURN 2155 @ heavy duty induction 


motor @.damped cue ®@ anti skate 


SCOTT 42°® 8'.wooter @ dome tweeter @ 
Hz 


frequency f@sponse 42-19 


SHURE MZSECS. @ magnetic. etiptical car- 


K&L Price 
$279.95 


tridge 


List Price 


Hz 





Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10 - 10 
Fri. 10 - 6 Sat. 10 - 5 
We are not your stereo typed stereo store 


BSRSR BERNESE BOSE RARE TH? 


Technies RS 271US (1 onty) 


‘Sony PS $620 
BSR G10X (2 only) 


83 


2 
zaf 


z2 
5§ 


PEREGETE 
338 


gatas By KaBBE 


SANSUI 561 @16 watts RMS per channel 
(measured a@t.8 ohmis,40220;000 Hz below 
0.8% distortion) 

GARRARD 42 e damped cue wood base 
@ magnetic cartridge 

DYNACQ*A-25 @ 10” woofer @ dome 
tweeter @ om ie ~ ao- 20,000 


List Price 











aL Price: 





® 
where innovation is @ tradition 





SONY 7025, @ 18 watts RMS, per channel 
(measured at$ ohms, 40-20,000 Hz below 


ity 1.7 uV 


BSR 2620W e “synchronous motor @ 
damped cue @ wood base 
TT.§2@, 


Remember to call and make sure 
your re gong the lowest price. 
eacon St. Watertown 787-4073 


PSSSEPRSRRRBEB 


EtectroVoice EV-13A 
KLHS 


aaaRE 
REYTECEE 
sogenees 


mT 
so feegee** 


Hak ME PRBS BRARGsZeRgeB 
> 
BELT 


Micro Acouste QOCIE 





RECEIVERS 
Sherwood S8900A demo 
JVC 4VR5 46 used 
Nikko STA9090 demo 


Nikko STA6060 demo 
Onkyo TX560 demo 
Fisher 504 new 

Scott R75S demo 


Altec 714 (2) repack 
Altec714demo _ 
Marantz 4220 demo 
Onkyo TS500 demo 


Rote! RX 150A used 
Rotel RX600A repack 


JVC VR5535 demo 
JVC VR5525 demo 
Sansui QR500 demo 


Pioneer SX525 used 
Fisher 201 used 

Pilot 252 demo 
Standard SR207 used 
Kenwood TK66 used 
Sansui 210 used 
Scott R335 demo 


REEL TO REEL 
TAPE DECKS 
Teac 3300-10 repaired 590.00 
Dokorder 9200 demo 899.95 
CASSETTE DECKS 
379.95 


199.95 
190.00 


* Teac 360S demo 


Dokorder MK50 (4) repacks 
Teac 210 (2) repacks 


8828 8888 8 8 
388 


8 
8888888 888 88 8888 838 
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THE BIGGEST USED HIFI SALE IN BOSTON HISTORY 


All Sales Final (iene & new ¢ 
Used items, check w 


Sony TC152SD demo 
Woliensak 4770 repaired 
JVC ED1240 demo 


Benjamin 2032 repacks 
Rolecor RTA420 repacks 


“_ 
o 


JVC 4005 demo 


RAS 


JVC VB 100 repaired 
Dynaco ST400 (2) demo 


Rote! RA110A repack 


SAE MkIX new 
SAE MkXXXI demo 
Crown IC 150 demo 


Kenwood KT8005 demo 





Sony 161SD demo needs work 
Technics RS6 10US demo 


8-TRACK 
Akai GXR82D demo 1 day old 
JVC ED1230 demo never used 
COMPACTS 
KLH 11W used, new stylus 


ACCESSORIES 
POWER AMPS 


AMPLIFIERS (integrated) 


Scott 255S demo 30/30 RMS 
Kenwood KA6004 demo 40/40 RMS 


Onkyo A7022 demo 48/48 RMS 
Rote! RA1210 demo 60/60 RMS 


PREAMPLIFIERS 


TUNERS 


Kenwood KT6005— 1 demo 
—1 used 


ipment have manufacturers warranty) 

salesmen for warranty info 
275.00 
120.00 


175.00 
175.00 


aBR Bs 
888 sss 


Infinit 
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259.95 
669.95 


229.95 
299.95 


BBs 88 8 


—-W 
Gas 


> 
888 888 888 88 88 
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ESS AMT 1 met 

ESS Tempest used 

Infinity DOO0AXT (4) demo 

JBL L25 demo 

Onkyo 25 demo 

Micro/Acoustic FRM1 demo 

JBL L88P with blown woofer as is 
Ohm B demo 


infinity Monitor demo 
WTL demo 

KLH 31 demo 
Rectilinear XIA demo 
Janszen 2410 demo 
Cerwin Vega 24 used 
Cerwin Vega V8 demo 
KLH 32 demo 

Pioneer Project 60 demo 
Pioneer R300 demo 
Altec Stonehenge | (4) demo 


Altec 891A demo 
Scott S71 demo 


AR3 used 


Glenburn 2155AQ new 
Garrard Zero 100SB demo w/ADC26 
Rabco SL8E tonearm used 
Empire 598 11 used 
JVC VLS (2) repaired 
Rotel RP 10000 repaired 
Lenco L85R used 
Lenco L75 demo 
PS5520 demo 
Thorens TX165C repaired 
Garrard Zero 100S used 
Thorens TD125B repaired 
Stanton 8004 w/Stanton 68 1EEE demo 
Fisher turntable used 


SPEAKERS 


3388838 
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Ff ‘hens. 
Yankee Doodles ‘marching past 
the Washington Monument. 


Continued from page 4 

band and even brought out the 
poet in Mrs. Hicks. ‘‘We came 
here through the rain,’ she said, 
‘“tand as the rain was falling I re- 
alized the tears of those affected 
by forcible busing have flowed 
just as hard as the rains that 
came today.” 

The point of all this was to line 
up support, especially within the 
New England Congressional de- 
legation, for the anti-busing con- 
stitutional amendment. In that 
respect, the march had little im- 
pact. The afternoon’s major 
event was to have been a 
meeting of the executive board of 
ROAR with the New England 
delegation and House Speaker 
Carl Albert in the House of Re- 
presentatives’ Joe Martin Room 
(Sam Rayburn gets a building; 
Joe Martin gets a room). It turns 
out, though, that Albert had ne- 
ver said he’d be there and he 
wasn’t. Indeed, only four mem- 
bers of the delegation appeared 
— Edward Boland from Spring- 
field, James Burke from Milton, 
Joe Moakley from Boston, and 
Michael Harrington from Be- 
verly. And Harrington proved to 
be the only one who did.some- 
thing besides nod in agreement 
with everything that was said. 

Burke decided to moderate the 
meeting. Though he voted for 
busing bills until December of 
1973, he told the ROAR people 
he’d always opposed busing, and 
won them over. He sat under- 
neath a framed copy of the Get- 
tysburg Address and a portrait of 
Lincoln. 

Burke accepted an anti-busing 
petition containing 100,000 sig- 
natures. ‘“That’s quite a bun- 
dle;’ he quipped. “The reason 
I’m in Congress, I’m against hea- 
vy lifting, but I guess I’ll have to 
break the rule today.’ You had to 
be there. 

Random comments from 
around the room: “‘We’re not op- 
posed to any race, color or creed. 
We're not anti-people. We’re 
anti-forced busing.’ 

“Busing takes away the inte- 
grity and the self-respect from 
the blacks by telling them they 
can’t be anything unless they’re 
with whites.” 

“The law contradicts equal- 
ity. You tell a child race doesn’t 
matter and then you send him to 
a school based on the color of his 
skin. That’s wrong.” 

“How can you teach a kid 
pride in his community and then 
bus him to another commun- 
ity?” 

Congressman Burke, after tak- 
ing all this in, decided it was 
time for a sermon: “I adhere to a 
religion,’ he said, ‘“‘which teaches 
that a man was born in the im- 
age of almighty God. The body is 
the temple of the soul and, as 
such, every man is entitled to 
dignity and respect. This is not a 
question of being against any 
group. This is a question of dis- 
ruption of family lives. There 
seems to be a move afoot in this 
country to disrupt the family. 
When you do that, you disrupt 
the community. And when you 
do that, you disrupt the nation,’ 


POM ePIM 
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Despite the rhetoric and the 
sympathetic head-nodding, 
there were no definite commit- 
ments to vote to release the con- 
stitutional amendment in ques- 
tion from a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee 
where it now rests. And every 
House observer questioned 
agreed the amendment doesn’t 
have a prayer. 

In that context came Con- 
gressman Harrington’s remarks. 
“T will do nothing,’ he said, “‘to 
begin to undo the efforts to re- 
solve what I believe is the singu- 
lar disgrace of this country’s his- 
tory — the problem of race. 

“IT believe,’ he continued, 
“that the situation in Boston is 
unfortunate, unfair and has been 
politically mishandled. And I ne- 
ver suggested busing as the ulti- 
mate solution. But I will not sup- 
port anything that would weak- 
en or erode a process we’ve only 
just begun to face.’ To agree to 
support the amendment, Har- 
rington said, would only ‘raise 
an expectation that I think is 
doomed and destined to failure.’ 

Harrington’s opposition to 
their cause infuriated the anti- 
busing parents and, as the 
meeting broke up, they crowded 
around him, hurling challenging 
questions. Would he change his 
position, one asked, if they 
brought him an anti-busing pe- 
tition signed by every one of his 
constituents? ‘‘No,’ he stated 
flatly. 

Who do you represent, then? 
they demanded. Only yourself? 

“I vote my conscience,’ he 
said. “If my constituents dis- 
agree, they can vote me out of of- 
fice.” 

The protests grew louder and 
more emotional, and as Har- 
rington made his way out of the 
room, they followed him. The 
poor people of Boston are forced 
to bear the brunt of this, shouted 
Pixie -Palladino of East Boston, 
because the affluent can buy 
their way into private schools or 
the suburbs. Harrington agreed. 
His stand is “not very coura- 
geous,’ he said; since he comes 
from a district that is less than 
one-half percent non-white and 
is not faced with the problem. 

Harrington was told about the 
crime-infested streets of Rox- 
bury and asked if he would want 
his daughter raped. He tried to 
discuss the social deprivations 
and abnormally high unemploy- 
ment rate of blacks as root 
causes for street crime, but they 
would have none of it. 

‘*‘Would you walk the streets of 
Roxbury?”” one woman asked. 
He said he would. “Then I won’t 
listen to another word you say,’ 
she retorted, “because there isn’t 
a white man alive who would 
walk the streets of Roxbury.” 

Harrington admitted he was a 
“suburban libera!.” 

‘All the liberals are in the sub- 
urbs,’ said a woman. ‘“There’s 
not a single one left in Boston.’ 

Harrington said that wasn’t 
true and was challenged to name 
a Boston liberal. 

‘‘Barney Frank,’ he said. 

“Barney Frank. Hah!” 

‘Elaine Noble?” he offered. 

“Oh, yes,’ said the woman. 
“She's a very gay little girl.” 

“Larry DiCara;’ Harrington 
said. 

‘‘Who’s he? I don’t know him.’ 

Along came Bobby Crew, a 
black student from John Hay 
High School in Cleveland, who 
joined the argument on the side 
of the antibusing people. ‘‘Bus- 
ing doesn’t work,’ he insisted. 
“It just makes trouble between 
the races. Blacks are tired of be- 
ing experimented with. We don’t 
want to be forced to go places 
where we’re not wanted.” 

The lively corridor discussion 
ended, of course, with no minds 
changed, although Harrington 
did agree to a challenge to visit 
South Boston High ‘“‘to see for 
yourself?’ He was then asked by 
a reporter if he would bus his 
own kid into Boston. He said he 
would. “My wife and I fight 
about that,’ he said. “I’m the 
one member of the family who 
would.” 

* * * 


The demonstrators climbed 
aboard their buses for the ex- 


hausting 11-hour trip home 
while Louise Day Hicks and the 
ROAR leadership headed for yet 
one more meeting with yet one 
more presidential flunky. Emer- 
ging from the meeting, WHDH 
radio talk-show host Avi Nelson 
was approached by a Washing- 
ton reporter and began re- 
counting what. had transpired 
(nothing of consequence). The 
reporter interrupted to ask Nel- 
son who he was and what his 
connection was with the ROAR 
delegation. ‘I’m a member of the 
media,’ Nelson said, ‘and I’ve 


been in the forefront of the Bos- 
ton anti-busing movement.” Too 
many profiles of Nelson have 
been written. He’s starting to 
talk like one. 

And probably too much has 
been written ahout ROAR and 
the Washington march, al- 
though the organization’s lead- 
ers complained bitterly about 
the lack of coverage by the TV 
networks. “If 50 anti-war dem- 
onstrators had marched to the 
Capitol.a few years ago,’ Nelson 
said, ‘‘they would have all been 
there.” 


Perhaps so. The ROAR people 
have borrowed everything from 
parade routes to slogans (‘‘Hell, 
No, We Won't Go” and ‘Power 
to the People’) from the anti- 
war demonstrations, but their 
cause is still not seen as a na- 
tional issue — at least not as an 
issue affecting enough of the na- 
tion to warrant either automatic 
network coverage or, conse- 
quently, much hope of nation- 
wide support for a consti- 
tutional amendment. Witness 
the trouble the Equal Rights 
Amendment, with so much more 


potential for passage, is facing. 

But they are determined and 
remarkably imaginative in driv- 
ing home their message. A five- 
dollar bill that I picked up in 
change in the Capitol Building 
cafeteria, I discovered later, was 
stamped “STOP FORCED BUSING” 
in bright red ink. 

Now, maybe busing is not en- 
tirely a racial issue; and maybe 
there are blacks as well as whites 
who oppose it. Still, I felt slightly 
embarrassed when I handed that 
bill to the black cab driver who 
drove me to the airport. 
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mi Parade 
Continued from page 9 
wonderful. And so your faithful 

.¥ servant tore himself away from 
' the bar to progress to the Muni- 


DON LAW . cipal Building and watch the 
solemn rite. 

Our Mayor and Father of us 
all held forth in splendid majesty 
at the Muni party. Amid the 

‘ chicken salad and V.O., Hiz- 
“ 


zoner mugged and posed with 
the faithful, kissing a baby here, 
tolerating a snapshot there, 
allowing himself, like Francis of 
Assisi, to appear the commonest 
of creatures. After a bit of this, 


OPEN Save we an — — the parade 
- route backwards. 
all tickets NY ACl0) Anti-busing, anti-busing, 
anti-busing. Everything was 
anti-busing. There wasn’t a 
ee aon parade anymore, it seemed, 
sil there was just a long relentless 
stream of anti-busing people. 
With ROAR flags. With lions. 
With signs. With cheers. With 
jeers. Louise Day Hicks with the 
ROAR mascot. This was no 
parade, it was a rally. John 
Kerrigan, quondam chairman of 
the School Committee, longtime 
hero of the causes was there. 

And all the others, of course: 
Paul Ellison and Larry DiCara, 
Fred Langone and John 
McDonough, and those 
nameless, feckless many who 
make up the vast bulk of the 
elected officialdom of the city, 
threading their way among: the 
Budweiser Clydesdales and past 
the yellow Rolls Royce belonging 
to Bette, the exhibitionist en- 
trepreneuse of the restaurant 
biz. For the better part of the 
first hour, the parade would stop 
more than it marched; it was 
easy to walk through it 
backwards, see all the sights and 
return to the Municipal Building 
before the celebrants reached 
that edifice. 

Governor Dukakis having 
prudently opted out of South 
Boston after Louise pinned a 
ROAR button on his lapel, the 
only interesting political ques- 
tion left was whether the Mayor 
would march in the parade. 
Once Hizzoner showed up at the 
Municipal Building, it was ob- 
vious he would march; the only 
question was when. 

The answer came pretty late. 
Hizzoner hesitated until the 
parade came in sight of the 


The big Lower Story blackboard is headlining ie the cost ton’ toot yl 


our exciting spring sale, with reduced prices blocks ahentied by a. 
: Neg . . 
on furniture, rugs, dinnerware, glassware, ail inalines of ee crowd, 


j cept for the occasional 
cooking gadgets, and lots more. 5 Nt Rs ay ee ip 
enthusiastic spectator. Mr. 


: White’s hangers-on mercilessly 
Our prices are low all year — but every now and then devel ie at-tad toate 


i ar ains, like... aside; Mr. White, in turn, sent 
= get we ottae Sa Specie: 2 g his aides reeling like Richard 


colorful Copco enameled steel bowls, at 40% off indies a Wad day, oth anaty 
j j j j but indecipherable mutterings 
in 4 bright colors and 4 sizes from medium to huge. Sais he comtion adaeen tae 
walkie-talkies. Their caution, 

erhaps, was justified: when Mr. 
Most of our rya rugs are on sale, too. So are Waics ached hus vouuuine 


j j stand, he was confronted by an 
some great wine glasses. Heller ice buckets (seconds) etuiaah “iecnkiec soon aaiie 


in several colors are only $6.95 and $9.95. tasteless young lass who scream- 
ed at him and dogged him until 


Clear glass dinnerware is down to $8.95 for : real eR ogy * coma 

-pi was blocked by a manifestly in- 
a 20-piece set. toxicated idiot with a “Tom 
Eisenstadt Should Be Mayor” 


The new pine chairs and tables from Norway are ets tik Maree ner oe 


at half their original price. The chairs are matter which way he turned. It 


took him almost no time at all to 
$49 and the tables $59. decide to go home. 

, ~ Whereby he missed what must 
have been the best part of the 


The Lower Story is a sale 52 weeks a year, but afternoon, the spectacle of Jack 
Cole, the acid-tongued Channel 


from Saturday, the 22nd, through Saturday, the 29th, Four penondiliy aud White an: 


it’s alot more so. Come in and chalk up pte 9 Agee ae tae ed 


some terrific savings. - a tandem bicycle with Pat Barry, 
the White assistant who met her 


professional downfall when the 
Mayor, in one of his more 
paranoid moments, decided that 
she was leaking Cole his anti- 

White gossip — as if every 
ry THE LOWER STORY mouth in City Hall wasn’t brim- 
171 Huron Ave. ming over with same. Hizzoner 


ray 
4 
4 
LOWER Cambridge. 547-5938 missed that show but, by the 
STORY a aan eee, ee se ce ae ee 


stand were sent into their own 
































conniption fits by the sight. 
ia ; AE Boring. The parade was borin 
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BRAND NEW AND SALE PRICED 
SIX _ GREAT NEW ALBUMS 


Steely nated Katy Lied 











BLUE JAYS STEELY DAN 


Katy Lied The Original 


Soundtrack 


List 


$6.98 YOUR CHOICE $3. 99 





JESSE COLIN YOUNG 
Songbird 


WENDY WALDMAN JIMI HENDRIX 


Crash Landing 


SPECIAL IMPORTED RECORDS 
from England At The Coop 








pf or 











ALAN STIDELL 
Reflections 


$5.89 





BLIND FAITH 


$5.89 


MIT 
Student Center 








& | hi cow 





STEFEN GROSSMAN 
Gramercy Park Sheik 


$5.89 


JIMI HENDRIX 
Loose Ends 


NBITIZEEDALD | 


ECM Records : 


ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS 
The Cole Porter Songbook 


$11.78 


KEITH JARRET 
In The Light 


$8.69 


Childrens Hospital 
HARVARD SQUARE’ Medical Center 
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Dukakis 


Continued from page 10 

worth — if the autonomy of 
Massport is destroyed. Whether 
he could do that is something for 
the lawyers: his say he could, the 
governor's say he couldn’t. The 
legislators are uncertain about 
the whole thing, but were rattled 
to the bone -by Wheeler’s 
testimony. Senate Administra- 
tion chairman Alan Sisitsky, a 
Dukakis ally on Massport 
reorganization, telephoned Lan- 
ny Johnson and Dan Taylor, the 
Governor’s legal and legislative 
counsel, respectively, to drop 
everything and come at once up 
to the hearing room. At the end 
of the day, it was apparent even 
to Johnson and Taylor that any 
hope for a plenipotentiary Direc- 
tor answerable only to the gov- 
ernor was lost. It is clear that, as 
Senate President Kevin 
Harrington put it on Thursday, 
‘Those seven people down there 
now are gonzo.” It is equally 
clear, though, that Massport will 
retain a measure of autonomy 
and independence. Dukakis will 
just have to be content with the 
thought that he will get to make 
whatever new appointments are 
to be made. And live with them. 





The dethroning of King didn’t make life easy for the Duke. 


Speaking of appointments 
brings up the problem of judicial 
reform. Dukakis went through 
the last campaign with just one 
issue of substance, and that was 
it. He wanted judges and clerks 
of court chosen from a carefully 
screened list. And, he figured, if 
that were done, there would be 
no further need for the Executive 
Council. He signed the Ex- 
ecutive Order creating the 
screening committee the day 


after he was inaugurated, and 
filled out the panel with 11 men 
and women — from several 
different ethnic backgrounds, 
regions and professions, last 
month. And he set at once about 
getting a constitutional amend- 
ment to make the screening com- 
mission permanent and the Ex- 
ecutive Council a thing of the 
past. Somehow, Johnson and 
Taylor just assumed that the 
General Court would go along 


with an amendment mandating 
the screening commission for all 
time, and concentrated their ef- 
forts on abolishing the Council. 
They soon found that there was 
some, maybe even majority, sen- 


timent to do that — but only if 


there were another body created 
to take over the Council’s role in 
confirming judges. Dukakis and 
company didn’t see the need for 
anybody passing judgment on 
judges they had so carefully 
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Exquisite up to the minute solid 
oak butcher block Sofa, Love 
Seat and Matching Chair. Toast 
colored durable tweed fabric of 
100% Herculon. 


52” Matching 
LOVE SEAT 


PruyS 


Matching 
CHAIR 


*239 


28 


*Selected Storewide Savings in Most Departments 


85” 
SOFA 


SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
BRAINTREE 


OPEN EVENINGS “til 9:30 
848-0200 


screened through their demo- 
graphically: diverse commission, 
but did concede that maybe a 
panel of Reps and Senators could 
be given the power to veto a bad 
choice. And there that matter 
stands — the lawmakers wanting 
for themselves the power to con- 
firm (implicit in which, of 
course, is the power to hold up an 
appointment by not acting) and 
the Governor willing to give 
them only the power to deny con- 
firmation (which makes some 
sense as long as there’s a screen- 
ing commission — but none if 
there is not.) 

Meanwhile, two things seem 
to have been overlooked by the 
administration’s legislative stra- 
tegists. First, there is little or no 
sentiment in either chamber to 
mandate a judicial screening 
commission for future governors. 
If Dukakis wants to do that, they 
say, well and good. But we’re not 
going to clutter up the constitu- 
tion with something he can do 
(and has done) by Executive 
Order. The Constitution puts the 
responsibility to appoint judges 
where it belongs, says-the 
leadership, in the Governor. If he 
wants a screening commission to 
help, he can certainly have one. 
Although, come to think of it, 
wasn’t he the fellow who didn’t 
like commissions because they 
diffused responsibility? In any 
case, they say, no mandated 
screening commission. For all 
time is what the Constitution is 
about. Let Dukakis worry about 
his time. 

The other trivium the Gover- 
nor seems to be overlooking in 
his attempt to put his views on 
judicial selection into the state 
charter is that he has no veto and 
thus no leverage over the Legis- 
lature on Constitutional amend- 
ments. He can recommend, but 
then who can’t? Shakespeare’s 
Glendower said to Hotspur “I 
can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,”’ to which Hotspur replied, 
“Why so can I, or so can any 
man. But will they come... ?” 

All of which means simply 
that when it comes to amending 
the constitution, or to a lesser ex- 
tent (because of the veto power) 
enacting the Governor’s legisla- 
tive program, the Legislature is 
going to do pretty much what it 
damned well pleases. 

Just something a new Gover- 
nor has to get used to. 











PREPARE FOR 
1975 


REAL ESTATE 
LICENSE 
EXAMS 


1975 quotas for appointments 
for the broker's exam are filled, 
but there are still openings for 
the SALESMEN’s license exam 
which is now MORE 
COMPREHENSIVE than before. 


Prepare for this NEW EXAM by 
enrolling in our highly recogniz- 
ed course and receive the 
professional training and in- 
struction to succeed in this 
specialized field. 


Classes are Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 7:30-9:30 
starting April 7 to May 15 at 
the Holiday Inn, Waltham, 
Mass. (Winter Street Exit off 
Rt. 128). Tuition is $98 in- 
cluding text and materials. 

Call or write 

for information 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF REALTORS® 
4863 Pru Tower 

Boston, Mass. 02199 
Telephone: 261-3800 
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LECHMERE ani Zvectrophonic. 


TAKE THE HIGH PRICE OUT OF HIGH FIDELITY 


FOUR SOUND VALUES TO CHOOSE FROM 





ELECTROPHONIC COMPLETE 12- 
PIECE STEREO SYSTEM — With 
AM/FM stereo 8-track tape player. 
BSR record changer with dust cover. 
Two 14” high speaker cabinets. De- 
luxe stereo cart. Three pre-recorded 
8-track tapes. Three records. Stereo 
headphones. 


_ THREE RECORDS 
THREE TAPES 
AND HEADPHONE 


SAVE 50.00 


NOW 
128 is: 


12 pi PRICE 
a ae 





ELECTROPHONIC COMPETE 16- 
PIECE 8-TRACK RECORDER 
STEREO SYSTEM Includes 
AM/FM stereo 8-track play/record- 
er. BSR record changer with dust 
cover. Two 18” speaker cabinets. De- 
luxe stereo cart. Two microphones for 
stereo recordings. Stereo head- 
phones. Eight blank 8-track cart- 
ridges. 


SAVE 50.00 


NOW — 
1592. 


: EG. LOW 
all 16 pieces PRICE 
190.88 





CREATE 
YOUR OWN 
RECORD 
LIBRARY 





ELECTROPHONIC AM/FM _ 8- 
TRACK PLAYER WITH PHONO — 
Features AM/FM stereo radio. Slide 
controls for balance, treble and bass. 
Deluxe full-size record changer with 
cueing and full dust cover. Automat- 
ic channel light indicators. Two 24” 
high speaker enclosures. Plus deluxe 
pedestal base with built-in 8-track 
cartridge storage. 





SAVE 40.00 


NOW 
ew 


REG. LOW 
PRICE 
249.88 





SAVE 50.00 


_ NOW 
249%... 


G. LOW 
PRICE 
299.88 


ELECTROPHONIC QUADRAPHO- 
NIC / STEREO RADIO / 8-TRACK 
PLAYER WITH PHONO — Features 
AM/FM/FM multiplex radio. 8-track 
tape player that plays stereo 2-chan- 
nel or discrete 4-channel tapes. De- 
luxe BSR record changer with cueing 
and dust cover. Four 24” speaker 
enclosures. 








CAMBRIDGE 
OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
EXCEPT SAT. 


YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO SAVE UP TO SAVE 





9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
DEDHAM @ DANVERS 
OPEN 10 A.M. to 10P.M. 
MoO? thru SAT. 





DANVERS 
Liberty Tree Mall 
Endicott St. off RT. 128 


777-1000 


Springdale Mall 


DEDHAM 
688 Providence Hgwy. 
329-2200 . 


1550 Boston 


543-R 100 


USE YOUR LECHMERE 
CHARGE CARD 


Opposite Eastfield Mall 
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Beyond the Top 40: 


By Karen Lindsey 
“T dream of ancient women who 
did not apologize 
For their moonstains or their 
way of living. 
We pray their kind will come 
on earth again.” 
—Lanayre Liggera, the New 
Harmony Sisterhood Band 
Music, the cliche goes, is the 
universal language. Or, in Con- 
greve’s words, it has charms tc 
soothe the savage breast. 
Unfortunately, most music 
doesn’t have much soothing 
charm for feminists. And the 
universe music speaks to is us- 
ually patriarchal, one in which 
women are defined (and define 
themselves) almost solely in 
terms of the men they love, or 
who love them, or who don’t love 
them, or who will or won’t love 
them. But what about women 
who don’t love men? Or women 
who love men only when they 
aren’t busy living the rest of 
their lives? The enthusiasm that 
greeted Helen Reddy’s watered- 


down popular version of “I Am 
Woman” indicates that there is 
an audience eager for music that 
reflects more of their lives than 
their involvement with men. 
Although it may not seem ob- 
vious on the radio and in the re- 
cord stores, such music does ex- 
ist, in increasing quantity and 
quality. In the Boston area there 
are several fine feminist singers 
and musicians, including Betsy 
Rose, Nan Ackerman, Caroline 
McDade, Jade and Sarsaparil- 
la, and the Arlington Street Wo- 
men’s Band. Their styles are as 
diverse as the women’s move- 
ment itself, but they are all 
rooted in deep commitment. 
Lou Crimmins, one of the 
most popular vocalists in the 
Boston feminist community, be- 
gan singing for women’s groups 
last year. She writes some Of her 
own material, and it is at once 
deeply personal and openly po- 
litical. These qualities are es- 
pecially evident in her “Song for 
Deborah,”’ wherein a love lyric 


lidarity and com 
the 
world. 


expands into a statement of so- 


“amazon women” 


Jade and Sarsparilla sing a new kind of love song. 


mitment to all 
in the 


Crimmins performs for 
women’s groups, gay bars, cof- 
fee houses and colleges — “the 
whole women’s network.” 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN 
Toward a Feminist Music 


cently she has appeared on 
several television shows. While 
she does benefits when the cause 
is one she feels strongly about, 
she is leery of volunteerism: 
‘Women are always ready to ask 
each other to do something for 
nothing,” she says. ““‘We need to 
get out of that.’’ Nor does she 
want to confine herself exclu- 
sively to a female circuit. “I’m a 
musician,” she says. ‘I want to 
learn my profession, to expand 
my audience. There are some 
women who'll put you down for 
working with men or playing to 
audiences with men. But that’s 
terribly limiting for a_perfor- 
mer.” Along with her own songs, 
she does ones written by her ma- 
nager, Andrea Gillespie, and by 
others. She emphasizes the 
music’s power to reach women: 
“There's something very joyful 
in women’s music — even the 
sad and angry stuff. I don’t care 
if there are men in the audience 
when I'm singing, or even if a 
man wrote the song — it’s still 


Re- 
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@NIKKO sale 


Nikko Receivers always an outstanding value for the dollar now reduces 


$40. ‘oie 


*On Nikko’s STA4030 original mfg. suggest list price $219.95 


Now. $179.” 


SAVE $20."** 
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AUDIOCOM 
Old Greenwich, 
AUDIONICS INC 
Providence, R.I. 
-AUDIO LAB 
Keene, N.H. 


Fairfield, Conn. 
DeMAMBRO Hi 
Boston, Mass. 


IMAGES SIGHT 


Concord, N.H. 





THE AUDIO STORE 


ELECTRONIC WORLD 
E. Hartford, Conn. 


Fall River, Mass. . 
LaFAYETTE RADIO 
Manchester, N.H. 


NANTUCKET SOUND 
Hyannis, Mass. 

No. Dartmouth, Mass. 
OLDE COLONY 
Quincy. Cohasset, 
Hanover 

RADIO SHACK ASSOC. 
Mariboro 

Fi RESISTOR-TRONICS 
Burlington, Mass. 
SOUND AUDIO 

New London, Conn. 
SOUND IDEAS INC. 


Conn. 


& SOUND 


Avon, Conn., Hartford, Conn. 


Portiand, Me., 
Providence, Warwick, R.1., 
Dover, Nashua, N.H. 
Burlington, Vt. 

TECH TV & STEREO 
Farmington, Conn., 
Simsbury, Conn. 
TRIESMAN’S CAT. 
SHOWROOM , 
Manchester, Nashua, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
YOU DO IT 
ELECTRONICS 
Needham, Mass. 
WALTHAM CAMERA 
Waltham, Mass. 


STEREO LAB 

Groton, Conn., 

New London, Conn. 
SUFFOLK AUDIO 
Cambridge, Mass. 
SOUND PRODUCTS 
No. Smithfield, R.1. 
TECH Hb FI 

Boston, Cambridge, 
Dedham, Framingham, 
Stoneham, Waltham, 
Worcester, Amherst, No. 
Bennington, Vt., Avon, 
Conn., Brockton, Mass., 
Northampton, 
Portsmouth, N.H., 





By Chick Corea 


RETURN TO FOREVER 


With These & 


§3 Sooper Specials 


DO! 


Light As A Feather 








Where Have | Known You Before 


LP 3.99 Tape 30° 


SALE BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 24th 


CHICK ( COREA 
Return To Forever 
LIGHT AS A FEATHER 


walt 


Sole Is At All NE Music City Stores 


SEE CHICK COREA AT THE ORPHEUM 
FRIDAY, MARCH 28th 





IN HARVARD SQUARE 
(Opp. The Lodge) 


27 Brattice Street 
Phone 492-1471 


Store Hours 
Mon. - Sat. 9am 12 Midnight 
Sun. 12 -6 





IN KENMORE SQUARE 
(On The Corner) 


541A Commonwealth Avenue 
Phone 267-1124 


Store Hours 
Mon. - Fri. 10am 1am 
Sat. 9:30em 12 Midnight 





OPPOSITE BOSTON UNIV. 


(In the Radio Shack) Phone 731- 


Tape 4.79 


730 Commonwealth Avenue 


Sun. 12-6 
Store Hours 
Mon. - Fri. 9am - 9pm 
Sat. : 


1612 Sem - Gem 





ON BOYLSTON STREET ° 929 poy: 





(Across From The Pru) 


y Street 
Phone 536-2400 





} Store Hours . 
Mon. Set. 10am 12Midnight 
Sun. 12-6 


Hymn Of The Seventh Galaxy 
return toforever 
of the seventh gala 
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me, singing to women, reaching 
out to women with my music.” 

The New Harmony Sister- 
hood Band consists of six wo- 
men, five of whom came to- 
gether at a seminar at the 
Cambridge-Goddard Women’s 
Studies program. They perform 
contemporary feminist music 
but are equally interested in 
such music of the past. But given 
the wide range of musical id- 
ioms, they decided to confine 
themselves to the one they knew 
best — folk music. With the help 
of Rounder Records in Somer- 
ville, they found dozens of songs 
by and/or about women. Marcia 
Deihl, a Band member who has 
also helped put together a wo- 
men’s songbook, calls these his- 
torical songs “‘women’s music” 
and differentiates them from 
“feminist” music, which comes 
out of the second wave of femin- 
ism. Even the early suffrage 
songs weren't really feminist. 
Many were racist, and most 
appealed not to women as much 
as to the good nature of men.” 

The sexism in some of the old 
songs can create problems, but 
the Band feels that herstory de- 
mands honesty. ‘‘When we sing 
the old songs,” says Deihl, “‘we 
usually sing them the way they 
were and let people see what was 
being said about women.” They 
have developed a novel way of 
dealing with such lyrics: at one 
performance I attended, when 
midway through “Union Maid,” 
the ‘‘maid” is advised to find 
herself a union man, they paused 
and announced: “This next verse 
is pretty sexist. You can hiss if 
you want.”’ They sang the verse 
and several of us did. 

“These songs are important,” 
says Lanayre Liggera. ‘It’s beau- 
tiful that women can now sing 
love songs to other women. But 
it’s also important to portray 
women as something besides 


lovers — to anyone. Being a love 
object has always been our role. 
But women do other things. We 
like to do songs that reflect the 
work that women have done and 
do.”’ 

Although based in feminism, 
the Band is deeply concerned 
about other forms of oppression. 
Thus they perform at benefits for 
groups like the Wounded Knee 
Indians as well as for strictly fe- 
minist causes. 

In other cities, women music- 
ians have expanded beyond 
merely performing. Early in 
1974, a group of Wisconsin fe- 
minists started a quarterly ma- 
gazine, Paid My Dues, which 
publishes lyrics, music, articles 
and announcements of services 
relating to women’s music. In 
Washington, D.C., a collective of 
women formed the first wo- 
men’s recording company, Oli- 
via Records. (A similar enter- 
prise, Women’s Waxworks, ex- 
ists in New York and has put out 
an album, Lavender Jane Loves 
Women, but it is unclear 
whether they will produce 
further records.) 

Olivia’s goal is to ‘“‘produce 
high-quality music by women 
that is not oppressive to women”’ 
in a context that involves. wo- 
men in the whole recording pro- 
cess. Explains Ginny Berson, 
‘‘We want to provide jobs for wo- 
men that pay reasonable sala- 
ries and give the workers control 
over their work — they make de- 
cisions about their own working 
conditions, and they'll have ac- 
cess to training for recording 
skills they're interested in. We 
have to start withdrawing our 
energy and money from the male 
system and channel it into wo- 
men. 
putting out_their first album, 
Meg Christian’s J Know You 
Know. Already available is a 45 
of Christian’s ‘‘Lady”’ and Cris 


Meg Christian: From nightclubs to sisterhood 





They are in the process of 


FEMINIST CALENDAR 


Monday, March 24 


Women’s Community Health Center, 
137 Hampshire St... Cambridge; 547-2302: 
Beginning of a 17-week course in women’s 
health care. 

Channel 7 TV: Women’s News, noon 
weekdays. 

Channel 4 TV: 
weekdays. 

COPE, 2 Hanson St.. Boston; 357 
Post-abortion rap groups. 

DOB, 419 Boylston St., Boston; 262- 
1592: Lesbian mothers’ rap, 7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 25 

Lesley College, 27 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge: 868-9600. ext. 124: Diane Levin 
and Sheila Morfield speak on sexism in 
education. & p.m.: no admission. 

DOB: Lesbian rap. 7:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 26 

WTBS-FM (88.1): The Majority 
Speaks, 6 p.m. 

BU Women’s Center, 185 Bay State 
Road, Boston: 353-4240: Staff meeting 
1:30 p.m. All women welcome. 


Thursday, March 27 
WBUR-FM: If A Woman Answers, 8 


p.m members of Alice James Poetry 
Cooperative speak on women’s poetry; 
The Gay Way. 9 p.m. 

Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge; 354-8807: Lesbian meeting, 8 


pom 


Women °75, 12:30 p.m. 


-HDSS: 


Channel 2 TV: Woman, 7 and 10:30 
p.m. Florence Luscomb is guest 
Channel 56 TV: Not for Women Only. 
NOW members discuss volunteerism. 
DOB: Older lesbian rap. & p.m. 


Friday, March 28 


100 Flowers Bookstore, 196 
Hampshire St... Cambridge; 547-1691: 
Seven women poets read, in a benefit for 
the bookstore. Donation $2, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, March 29 


WBZ-FM: | Am Woman, 9:05 a.m. 
WBCN: She's On. 6 p.m. 


Sunday, March 30 

WCAS-AM: NOW We're Talking, 9:30 
a.m.; Closet Space, 10:30 a.m. 

Channel 5 TV: Your Place and Mine, 
1:80 acm. - 

WRKO Radio: Generation, with China 
Altman, 9 p.m. 

Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St.. 491- 
6050: Women’s basketball. 2 p.m. 

Bread and Roses, 1°37 H: ampshire Si... 
Cambridge, 354-8371: reservation dinner 
and entertainment 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Boston Center for Adult Education 
is offering a women’s poetry workshop, 
The Woman's Voice. on Thursdays at 8 
p.m. beginning April 3. Registration now; 
information 267-4430. 
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Williamson’s “If It Weren’t for 
the Music.” Sold in women’s 
centers and bookstores (it’s 
available here at New Words and 
Red Book), it has been more suc- 
cessful than Olivia had antici- 
pated. “‘We did it as a kind of tri- 
al run,” says Berson. ‘We didn’t 
know how well it would do.” 


The Olivia collective is plan- 
ning to move to California and 
get a studio of its own with 
money contributed by women 
who are enthusiastic about the 
project. Like Crimmins and the 
New Harmony Sisterhood Band, 
the Olivia women see music as a 
clearly political force. ‘‘The 
power of music to move and 
change women is incredible,” 
says Christian, who was a suc- 
cessful nightclub singer before 
turning to exclusively feminist 
music. “It can sneak up under 
any defenses .... We can com- 
municate feminism and the 
strength of women to women 
who might not otherwise let 
themselves come into contact 
with the women’s movement.” 
They are hoping that their re- 
cords, and the other feminist re- 
cords, will get decent distribu- 
tion through women demanding 
that radio stations play and re- 
cord stores sell the music they 
want. ‘‘We think women can de- 
termine what’s accessible to 
them — and to other women,” 
says Berson. 


Meg Christian’s album can be 
ordered from Olivia Records, 
P.O. Box 1784, Main City Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20013, 
for $5.50 plus 50 cents postage. 
Lou Crimmins, the New Har- 
mony Sisterhood Band, and 
other women musicians fre- 
quently perform in the Boston 
area. It makes sense to support 
these women who are redisco- 
vering, and recreating, our lost 
voices. 





Photo Fans: 





LEARN COLOR ENLARGING 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY'S MOST 
EXCITING 1-DAY COURSE 


Sat. April 5 or Sun. April 6 
FENWAY CAMBRIDGE MOTOR HOTEL 
777 Memorial Dr., Cambridge, Mass. 





REGISTRATION: 8:30 - 9:00 AM 
SESSIONS: 9 AM to about 5 PM 


Leam By Doing! 

Here's a unique opportunity to 
learn how easily, quickly and 
inexpensively you can make your 
own color enlargements. You don't 
need any previous knowledge, only 
a willingness to learn; by doing. 
The full day workshop costs only 
$20 with no extra charges. 


Omega Division, Berkey Marketing Companies, Inc. 
25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway W., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 


@Make color enlarge- 
ments yourself 

@Learn the principles of 
photographic color. 

@Use the latest and best 
equipment. 

@We supply everything, 
including all supplies, 
texts, and even a 
complimentary lunch. 


Mail coupon today! 
ch a ee ee Se Ge RE 


Omega Division, Berkey Marketing Companies, Inc. 
25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway W., Woodside, N-Y. 11377 


YES! | want to learn about color enlarging. 


ClEnroll me on (1st choice) 


(2nd choice) 





ATE DATE 


| enclose $20 check or money order, payable to Berkey Marketing 
Companies, Inc. Send confirmation. 
4 CJSend me more information and enrollment application. 


Be nn 








| 








City 


| understand enrolment is limited, and first come, first served. If the course is over-subscribed. or if cancelled for any reason, 


a full refund will be made. 


Pandora’s Box. 
Pleven Sreliicehcsve eli re 


relalep oliarers|s)e)(=m (Ul a= 


Halcyonic! 


© 1974 BACARD! IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FL. TEQUILA 80 PROOF. “DON EMILIO” IS A TRADEMARK OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 








THE BIGGEST 


SINGLES 


April 11-13 


Vermont 


Ski “From ° Your Docsiten ° 


The Village at Smugglers’ Notch, just across the 


WINTER 
WEEKEND 


couples, it's a natural ! 


FOR EVERYONE: skiers, non-skiers 
INCLUSIVE FEATURES 





famous mountain pass to Stowe, is a Vermont 
version of Vail or Zermat. All village accommo- 
dations are close walking distance to skiing the 
three interconnected major mountains, to varied 
dining, entertainment, shopping, ice skating, 
heated pool, saunas, and cross-country trails, 


Uncrowded lift lines and slopes, high elevation 


Sun. 


skiing well into April, snowmaking on a full 


mile-long mountain, interconnecting ski trails 
to Stowe, all make the village an unparalleled 
experience in no-car-needed winter vacationing. 


SkiingelIndoor Tennis-Pool-Sauna 


once you're there, you're really somewhere 


TYROLEAN 


SPORTS CLUB OF NE. 
Box 883 


Framingham, Mass. 01701 


Tel. (617) 875-4200 


Boston’s friendliest and most active sports club 


ALL TRANSPORTATION by modern bus 

2 NITES LODGING in luxurious slopeside 

condominium units with bedrooms, 

rooms, haths, terraces, fireplaces. 

4 FULL COURSE HEARTY MEALS: Sat. & 

breakfast & dinners. 

All tips, taxes, and services 

SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS on lifts, lessons, 

rentals, courts... 

FREE USE: rink, pool, & saunas 

enjoy the area take-over for ~ 
PEOPLE...PARTY...SPORTS...FUN.. 


living 


All This For The Low Price Of Only 


$6439 2,34 
$72%2 yuaranteed 2/room 


Confirmation sent upon receipt of payment 


per room 


PICK-UP AT: Salem Newton at Rte. 128 
Boston at Kenmore Sq. 


SIGN UP. NOW 


Deadline 


Riverside MBTA 


April 2 
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RESEARCH 


North America’s largest service 
$2.75 per page 


Send now for latest catalog. 


Enclose $2.00 to cover postage. 


Essay Services 

Box 1218 
Niagara Falls, New York 14302 
(416) 366-6549 























Our research 
service is 
sold for research 

assistance only 


Campus 
reps 

required. 

| Please write. 























DON’T BE A DUMB BUNNY 
GET YOUR TAIL OVER TO THE 


EASTER 
FEASTER 


Clearance 4 DAYS ONLY 
MON. — MARCH 24 THRU THURS. MARCH 27th 


TAPE MACHINES —ELECTRONICS——~ 
REG. ts, ‘@ REG. SALE 











SPEAKERS 
REG. SALE | 


Bigston 110 


KLH 6V 
KLH 17 
KLH 32 
KLH 31 
Dynaco A-10 


Dynaco A-25 


Dynaco A-25VW 


139.95ea. 
79.95ea. 
119.95pr. 
100.00pr. 
119.00pr. 
84.00ea. 
92.50ea. 


Fisher XP-65S  109.95ea. 
Jensen 4 129.00ea. 
Magnum Opus S-1 199.90pr. 
*Marantz 6-G (u.d.) 1389.95ea. 
*Rectilinear 12(d) 318.00pr. 
Scott S-11D 149.95ea. 
KLH 32(d) 118.00pr. 


M tz IMP V11 
wane a) 400.00pr. 
u. —USED 





79.95ea. 
59.95ea. 
-89.95pr. 
75.00pr. 
89.95pr. 
59.95ea. 
62.95ea. 
49.95ea. 
79.95ea. 
139.95pr. 
99.95ea. 
200.00pr. 
75.00ea. 
99.00pr. 


300.00pr. 


u.d.—USED DEMOS 


602,00 360:95 


Meee eae 


AM/FM Stereo Receiver 


GARRARD 42M 


Turntable, dust cover, base, cart. 


MARANTZ 6G 


Speakers, fair trade at $139.95 











SAME SYSTEM 


With KLH 31 Speakers 


Reg. Sale 
42300 269.95 


Nikko 4040 
Nikko 2020 
Nikko 4020 
Nikko 4030 
Nikko 5010 (d) 
Nikko 7070 
Nikka 8080 
Sherwood 8900A 449.95 


Cassette Recorder 
built in mic 


Bigston 410 
AKAI 46D 
AKAI 38D 
AKAI 33D 
Sankyo 215 
Sankyo 235 


299.95 149.95 
34.95 24.95 189.95 129.95 
44.95 32.95 


199.95 139.95 
289.95 199.95 219.95 159.95 
229.95 169.95 249.95 189.95 
179.95 139.95 349.95 249.95 
89.95 59.95 399.95 299.95 
79.95 49.95 


299.95 


74.95 59.95 
349.95 299.95 
44.95 39.95 


Sony TC66 
Sony TC 353D (u.d.) 
Superscope C101 








pa semo U. d. —Used Demo 


— TUF REG. SALE 


106.80 54.95 
131.80 59.95 


BSR 510 
BSR 610 


Kenwood KT 8005 (d) 389.95 
Kenwood KT 6005 (d) 289.95 
Superscope QRT440 329.95 
Superscope QA450 299.95 
Superscope A225 99.95 
Marantz 120B 549.95 
Marantz2230 399.95 
Marantz 2245 (d) 499.95 
Marantz 4060 - 229.95 
Concord CR550(d) 379.95 


269.95 
199.95 
169.95 

75.00 

49.95 
399.95 
299.95 
329.95 
139.95 
199.95 








BSR FEWII 99.95 69.95 
D—demo u.d.—used demo 


FREE HEADPHONES 


with the purchase 
of either 
EASTER SYSTEM 


“FREE 





102.80 49.99 
197.35 99.95 
74.95 117.90 


247.35 125.00 


287.35 159.95 
185.00 114.95 


Garrard 42M Complete 


Garrard 82 w/M91ED 


Garrard 70M Complete 
Garrard Zero-92 
w/base, cover, Shure 


—HEADPHONES— 
r; 


REG. SALE 
16.95 9.95 
44.95 27.95 
49.95 29.95 
44.95 24.95 
24.95 11.95 





Canon. 


QUALITY 
CALCULATORS 
FROM $24.95 UP 


C''Ssoundscope 


‘The Scope of Sound” 


291 Harvard St., Coolidge Cor., Brookline 
975 Elm St., Manchester, N:H. 


Sony DR 7A 
Koss HV-1 
Koss HV-1A 
Koss 747 
Koss 711 


Garrard Zero 100-C 
w/base, cover, Shure 


AR-XB-91 



































“Top Line 
components 
at bottom 
line prices” 


*Boston 
Store Only 


779 Boylston St., Boston 
Mountain Farms Mall, Route 9, Hadley, Ma. 
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Spring 


US 3 
Here iu oustibinass 


1229 Comm. Ave. e@ Tel. 254-3383 
Open 9-9 Eves. Tues. 9-7 oa ~ 
Shoes Dyed for Wedding Parties(@@> OY - ---foors, Workboots,x-"" 
. Nursing Shoes j» ~ 2 


THIS COUPON 
WORTH 2 
FREE GAMES 
IN FUN HOUSE 
Good One Per Person 
Only Til April 18th 








Oh! Boston in 


springtime. . . 
A time for less 


clothing and 


less hassle but iz A T US U bP 


Easter : more sun and 


or pe || ferrite || DURING 
eon 6 ot ee gm Miewaihion, 9 SP RIN G TI M E! 


Hyacinth Plant 
Delicate blossoms, fragrant in Stop & Shop’s Outdoor sports 
and colorful. 6” pot e 

Daffodil Florist sho d x P £ ... and during Summer, Fall, and Winter, too! There are a lot 
ps grass will all be of good things to like about Jack-In-The-Box. Like 100% beef 


Plant the sunny yellow hamburgers and cheeseburgers, zesty tacos, tender fish 
fhowere.ot epring: 6” pet We have 14 fully stocked Horist sheps seen now sandwiches, crispy french-fries and onion rings, hot apple 
e ; where you'll find quality fresh flowers, pee ie: turnovers, thick shakes and ice-cold Coca-Cola, orange and 
Cinerarias plants and greens .. . handsome terrar- that Spring is root beer ... people-loving food from Jack-In-The-Box! 
Lush and lovely, bursting iums and planters. You can have lovely Good foot for the four seasons! 
with color. 6” pot corsages, bouquets and arrangements here! 
» made to order for any occasion. Pick up 
3 potting soil, fertilizers and other garden 


your 


7. needs here, too. 
“s ee ya Carnations C ap P 
; a3 4 Dainty and long lasting. a 7 the Ox 


Choice of Dozen 9 949 
Dozen VISIT US AT 506 MASS. AVE (CENTRAL SQ.) CAMBRIDGE: 715 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
Se ep a OR LT oat 
wie Rs ; ; l 
Miniature eeeron wea LOCATION SIN THE GREATER 


Carnations 
Spicy scented fresh 


Pom Pons cut flowers in 
Many colors, 4 1° “oP assorted colors. 
a 


perfect for $ 2 9 g 
piece. Bunch Bunch 


Sod -, Marathon 
airy 














we os (.5 Sports 


Azalea Plant 7 Xx Nae ATHLETIC RUNNING 
cortibuds $1 99 Vin AES FOOTWEAR SPECIALISTS 


and flowers. 
5” pot 











Orchid Baskets 


6 fresh orchids, violet 
statis flowers and greens, 
beautifully arranged ina 
wicker-like basket. 


*999 we stock ]4 styLeEs TRAINING AND RACING 

FLATS AND SPIKES 00 

DALSO NIKE BASKETBALL AND TENNIS SHOES 
OBOOKLETS OMAGAZINES OWARM-UPS & ACCESSORIES 


Specially priced at our Florist Shops in these stores: 


BRAINTREE: Tedeschi’s, Liberty Street MEDFORD: Fellsway Plaza, at Wellington 
BROOKLINE: Harvard Street — Circle 
CAMBRIDGE: Memorial Drive, a block from NATICK: Natick Shopping Center, Route 9 
B.U. Bridge at Route 27 
CHESTNUT HILL: Route 9 at Hammond Pond NEEDHAM: Highland Avenue, Next to Library 
Parkway PEABODY: Northshore Shopping Center, 1654 Mass ‘ Ave = Cambridge 
COHASSET: 790 Chief Justice Cushing Routes 114 & 128 , 
Highway Quincy: 495 Southern Artery 
DEDHAM: Dedham Mall, Routes 1 & 1A ROSLINDALE: Cummins Highway at 
FRAMINGHAM: Temple Street Plaza, American Legion Highway 
Route 9 WOBURN: Washington St. next to Bradlees 











g@ across ¥rom Holiday Inns 354-4161 
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Jason Mixter of Tweeter 
on how Yamaha 
makes a lot more 
than motorcycles. 








CETA 


Continued from page 7 

sponded, in part, to the Labor 
Department’s inquiries about 
the CETA hiring and adminis- 
tration. For instance, in a March 
14 letter, CETA administrator 
Robert Hanson wrote that: 

@ Four of those questioned as 
to eligibility by the Labor De- 
partment were out of work less 
than 30 days when they applied 
for CETA jobs, but more than 30 
by the time they were em- 
ployed. 

@ In the same letter, Hanson 
denied that patronage in- 
fluenced hiring, saying, ‘‘the 
simplistic undefined reference 
format (i.e. ‘campaigned for K. 
White’) establishes nothing in 
the way of patronage taking 
place within the CETA pro- 
cessing system.’ He said that 
political references were pro- 
bably included because the ap- 
plicant mistakenly felt it would 
be advantageous. 

The Labor Department in its 
letter did not allege that CETA 
employees were involved in cam- 
paign work. However, Hanson 
chose to deny that CETA 
workers were engaged in cam- 
paign work while on the job, ad- 
ding, “‘We are not in a position to 
control, nor do we attempt to 
control, the activities of CETA 
employees when they are not 
working.” 











“How many times have you sat back to listen to 
one of your favorite albums, and after 15 minutes 
or so, you start to feel uneasy? The music sounds 
too loud. Almost grating. 


So you lower the volume. But it doesn’t help. 
Finally, you turn your stereo system. off. And 
blame your mood or the record. 


That feeling is called, listening fatigue’. And it 
isn’t caused by your mood or the record you’re 
playing. It’s caused by distortion in your stereo 
equipment. And most receivers produce a notice- 
able degree of it. 


But distortion isn’t something you hear a lot 
about when you go into a hi-fi store to buy a 
receiver. Because most hi-fi stores can’t offer you 
receivers that do anything about it. So they sell 
you on features instead of benefits. Like extra 
power you don’t need. And newly designed knobs 
that have no use. 


At Tweeter though, we talk about distortion a lot 
with our customers. Because we carry the 
Yamaha line of receivers. Which have 80% less 
distortion than other receivers on the market. 
And make fistening fatigue’ a thing of the past. 





There are four Yamaha receivers. Priced from just 
over $300 to under $900. They can be fitted into 
entire stereo systems starting at about $600. If 
you'd like to see and hear the Yamahas, come in 
and visit me at Tweeter in the Chestnut Hill Mall. 
Or go into any other Tweeter. 


Just tell them Jason sent you.” 


Peeig. 


Chestnut Hill Mall. 964-4411. 

Harvard Sq. 102‘Mt Auburn St. 492-4411. 
Brockton. 849 Belmont St. (Rt. 123 just off Rt. 24) 583-5146. 
And for amazing deals on demos.and the like, check what’s available 
at Tweeter’s Hi-Fi Outlet in the Sounds section 
of the classifieds in this paper. 











Person 


Continued from page 3 
students in South Boston High 
School shouting for blood. 

I have tried to sort out my con- 
fused thoughts about busing. I 
am certainly against enforced 
segregation. But I do not believe 
there is anything inherently good 
in integration. And at the same 
time I understand that black 
people do not have the power to 
make all black schools as “e- 
qual” as white schools. But in 
Boston black students were not 
being bused to white schools 
which were any better than their 
old schools. Their parents found 
themselves in the position of 
risking their children’s lives for 
the same lousy education. 

For black people any intellec- 
tual evaluation of busing has 
been overshadowed by the reali- 
ty of the situation in Boston. 

One morning I went to Colum- 
bia Point: to talk to students as 
they boarded the buses to South 
Boston. It was freezing. The 
students were walking around, 
talking to each other, smoking 
and playing radios, seemingly 
oblivious to the trip they were 
about to take. ; 

After the buses were loaded, I 
went back to the car to wait for 
the buses to pull off. Two 
mothers had come for the third 
week in a row to see their 
children off. A black man had 
come up at the last minute, just 
before the buses left. After some 
delay the buses pulled out of the 
parking lot one by one onto the 
road, into the rotary and to the 
right toward South Boston. 

I sat and watched 15 big 
awkward yellow school buses 
form a yellow outline around the 
rotary. Three little blue dots sur- 
rounded each yellow bus — three 
policemen on motorcycles, one in 
front and one on each side. 

The buses and the policemen 
blurred and I could only see a 
fuzzy vellow and blue. I seemed 
almost suspended. I did not 
seem to be breathing. I felt 
hollow and wanted to scream. I 
saw those great vulnerable buses 
surrounded by blue specks as a 
representation of the history of 
blacks in America. Having 
struggled so long against so 
much, we have come far. We 
have won the right to send our 
children to school on buses 
guarded by policemen. But I was 
also proud of the strength of the 
seemingly unaware students and 
those two mothers who stood 
watching the buses until they 
were out of sight. 
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Noble 


Continued from page 5 
you first saw her that she was 
embarrassed to be recognized? 


A: Yeah. Terror. Sheer terror. 
Like, ‘My God, Jesus, I hope she 
doesn’t say anything.’” But 
there’s not only her and the other 
guy. If people ever knew how 
many gay people work in the 
State House, they would just 
shit. 

Q: Well, Barney Frank has said 
that if you could take a secret 
ballot on the gay rights bills they 
would pass overwhelmingly. 

A: They would. 

Q: Of course, that’s partially due 
to people who are afraid of how 
their constituents would react, 
but I suspect that in a body of 
240 people there would be a 
number of gays. Do you think 
your presence up here might br- 
ing some out? 

A: I don’t think the ones I’m 
familiar with will ever come out. 
Q: You don't approach people 
with the attitude that being gay 
is not something shameful and 
they should hold a press con- 
ference this morning and an- 
nounce it? 

A: I think part of my effective- 
ness is recognizing when people 
are nervous about it and saying 
I'll respect that. What I do with 
my life is one thing, but I can’t 
drag someone else into it. That’s 
really almost as fascistic as the 
things I say I don’t like. People 
have to come about it at their 
own pace in their own time. 

I was in Ann Arbor Friday at a 
gay conference with Senator 
Alan Spears. He’s a fortyish bald 
legislator from Minnesota who 
came out after the last election. 
He wrote me a note saying I had 
a lot of influence on his decision, 
but I think Alan was thinking 
about it for a long time. You 
know, he had sponsored some 
gay bills in the past and he com- 


es from a district similar to 
mine, so it was not such a big 
jump, but it was a big jump. 

The posture of the audience in 
Ann Arbor was sort of radical 
‘60s, and I learned something 
that night. I learned that they 
were politically naive, and I 
realized what political naivete 
means. It means, on one level, 
brutality. 

Alan, who has only been out 
now for a couple months, got up 
to speak and it was so apparent 
that he was having difficulty. He 
was saying the same sort of 
things I would have said, but 
they started hissing him _ be- 
cause he said something like, ‘I 
don't mind wearing a shirt and 
tie to go to work,” meaning 
working within the system. 

For anyone to get booed and 
hissed by an entire auditorium 
full of people is a real freak-out, 
and I thought, “These fucking 
assholes.’’ They were just 
crushing this man who was being 
honest and out front with them 
just because he doesn’t look 
groovy. 

It was like a gladiator pit and I 
thought, ‘““They’re going to have 


- 


Constituent service in action 


to kill me.” I went up and grabb- 
ed the microphone, and I said, 
“You hiss me, you fuckers, and 
you'll get this up your ass.” I 
thought I was in for boos, but in- 
stead they started applauding. 

I told them why I felt their be- 
havior was wrong and I sum- 
marized by saying, ‘I said the 
same things that Alan said. I 
hope the next time you hear 
someone who’s struggling to be 
honest with you you'll give him a 
little room to move and realize 
where he’s coming from.” 

It really brought home to me 
that whole concept of how a 
crowd can turn. 

Q: Do you find being a pol- 
itician and working within the 
system comes naturally to you, 
or do you have to compromise 
yourself and your positions in 
any way to work within the 
structure here? 

A: What I find I’m doing here is 
building up a series of relation- 
ships with people, but you don’t 
have to have relationships with 
people you don’t want to. You 
try to work out the best arrange- 
ment you can for the people you 
represent, but you don’t have to 
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Pitty 


compromise on anything you 
don’t want to compromise on. 
Compromising in politics starts 
internally. It starts subtly. In 
just these couple of months I’ve 
seen some things that have given 
me insights into things I couldn’t 
understand on the outside. I 
used to say, “Those dirty pol- 
iticians. How could they take 
money?’ Now I understand how 
they could take money. These 
people make $12,500 before tax- 
es, and let’s say a guy has a fa- 
mily and wants to pay off a se- 
cond mortgage and maybe get a 
new station wagon and take his 
wife out to dinner once in a 
while. You can’t afford that on* 
$12,500 a year. So, slowly, the 
compromising begins. I don’t ex- 
cuse that or sympathize, but I 
can understand that. 
Q: What issue most 
you right now? 

A: It’s the educational crisis in 
Boston, which is the reason I 
asked to be on the Education 
Committee. Because, really, how 
sad it would be if we pass a gay 
rights bill but we repealed the 
racial imbalance law. When you 
realize the implications of that, 


concerns 


21904 uey : 


it almost renders you immobile. 
We're talking on the one hand 
about validating someone’s life- 
style and I’m in a body of people 
that cannot validate something 
that is even more superficial — 
th color of skin. Jesus Christ, 
th: t’s horrible. 

I'm simplifying it, but this 
whole education thing has gone 
this far because for 10 years we 
didn’t do anything. So people in 
East Boston and South Boston 
are now having to assume a pos- 
ture that they were forced into 
because the School Committee 
let it go too far. 

I mean, when I see [Senator 
William] Bulger stand up and 
make a statement like, “This 
battle is not for the faint of 
heart,’ I think, “‘He’s a fairly in- 
telligent man, and look what it’s 
done to him. He has to go around 
with this racist shit spilling out 
of his mouth!” 

Q: | do get the impression that 
being a part of the Legislature 
has changed your perceptions of 
politics and politicians as much 
as the reverse. 

A: I liken this whole process to 
the last act of The Wizard of Oz, 
where the Great Oz speaks and 
then the little dog pulls the cur- 
tain and there’s this funny little 
man pulling the levers. That’s 
really what politicians are like. 
They're really very frail people 
and their nerve endings hang out 
all over the place. 

Q: You put a lot of stress on con- 
stituent service, handling indi- 
vidual complaints. That really 
makes you kind of an old- 
fashioned politician, doesn’t it? 
A: I remember the first time a 
reporter said ‘constituent ser- 
vice’ and I laughed, because to 
me it was always “‘people,”’ not 
“constituents.” 

Q: But now you say it all the 
time. 

A: Yes, but a lot of people up 
here forget why they’re here. I 
made a verbal contract with my 
constituents and now I’m in the 
process of upholding my side of 
the contract. 
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A Shadowbrook Production 


Produced by Stan Getz 





STAN GET. 
CAP Atanon 


the greatest jazzmen of all time. 
Stan Getz is 

“Captain Marvel’ 
On Columbia Records @ 
and Tapes. 


fuses sexy Latin rhythms, 
up-tempo improvisation and 
classic American ballads into 
fresh new sounds.° 

“Captain Marvel.’ The greatest 
new jazz sounds from one of 


“Captain Marvel:’A fresh, new 
album from one of the world’s 
trend-setting musicians, Stan 
Getz. With his all-star band of 
Chick Corea, Stanley Clarke? 
Airto, and Tony Williams, Stan 





® “COLUMBIA,” MB MARCAS REG PRINTEDINUSA © 1975 CBS Inc 


t Stanley Clarke appears through the courtesy of Nemperor Records. - 


Hear Stan Getz live on WBUR-FM, 90.9, Tuesday, April 1, at 8:30 P.M. 


NE Music City 


HARVARD SO-27 Brattle St.,492-147 1//K ENMORE SQ—54 1a Comm.Ave.,267-1 124 
PRUDENTIAL—829 Boylston St.,536-2400//BOSTON UNIV—730 Comm.Av.,731-1612 
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THE SPORTING EYE ~ 


As the Season Nears, Big lfs Beset the Sox 


By George Kimball 

WINTER HAVEN, FLORI- 
DA — The consensus of opinion 
among most knowledgeable 
baseball people in these parts 
who do not wear Red Sox uni- 
form no. 22 is that Boston will be 
very much in the thick of a three- 
way battle this season. With 
Milwaukee and Cleveland for 
third place. 

“That’s fine with me,” says 
Bill Lee, who is, at least physi- 
cally, in the best shape of his 
career (to the extent that it was 
the request of the manager that 
he lead the team in its daily ca- 
listhenics). ‘‘Let the Yankees 
and Orioles have a taste of being 
everybody's first-place team for 
the whole month of March.” 
And, presumably, all the atten- 
dant pressures. 

“Doesn't bother me a bit,” 
echoes Darrell Johnson, who 
does wear no. 22 for the Red Sox. 
“They can say what they want to 
in spring training. We're just 
down here to find some things 
out.” 

Exactly what he has found out 
is dubious at best. The pitchers 
have been in camp for a month, 
and as spring training enters its 
fourth week only one issue has 
been resolved, and that one ne- 


gatively. Among the dozen or so 
Big Ifs swarming around camp a 
month ago was how well and how 
soon Carlton Fisk could come 
back from his knee injury. While 
it has hardly been answered, the 
issue has been rendered quite 
moot, most likely until July, by 
Fisk’s broken arm. 

Meanwhile, the plethora of 
uncertainties remains. Two 
comebacking veterans — Tony 
Conigliaro and Deron Johnson — 
are in camp as non-roster 
players, battling it out for a de- 
signated. hitter spot on a team 
that may not carry a designated 
hitter at all. There are five 
catchers around even after Fisk’s 
departure, three of whom, it has 
been all but decided, will stay, 
but two of these are proven lia- 
bilities behind the plate, and the 
other when he has a bat in his 
hand. The catching situation is 
further complicated by the 
pressing likelihood of a trade ne- 
gotiated sometime in the two 
weeks remaining before the sea- 
son starts. 

There’s also the problem of 
cutting down from 18 pitchers to 
nine for ‘the trip north, which 
isn't really as difficult as_ it 
sounds, and the quandary the 
manager finds himself in when 
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| Can Fred Lynn’s bat win him an outfield position? 
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Katy Lied! 
Did Katy Lie? Find Out For 
Yourself, On The New 


STEELY DAN Album 


KATY LIED 


Steely Dan/Katy Lied 


And While You're At It Stimulate _ 
Yourself With These Other Tittilating Offerings 


For 
Thrills 


For 
Ecstasy 








Reeling in the Years /Fire in the Hole 


For Logic 





RIKKI DON'T LOSE THAT NUMBER 
ANY MAJOR DUDE WILL TELL YOU: BARRYTOWN 
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he examines.his left and center 
field positions, where he has to 
choose two from among Bernie 
Carbo, Jim Ed Rice, Fred Lynn, 
Rick Miller and Juan Beniquez, 
and then figure out what he’s go- 
ing to do with the others, since it 
is generally agreed that, at least 
with respect to the latter four, 
they all have to play regularly to 
be effective. 

In short, besides the fact that 
whatever the 25-man roster and 
the opening day lineup turn out 
to be, the Red Sox will be whiter 
than their counterparts, the 
Chippewas, who play out of 
South Boston, just about the 
only things that are certain in 
late March are that Johnny Pes- 
ky will be coaching first base and 
Don Zimmer third come April 
8th. But on the other hand, there 
are people in Florida willing to 
make book that one or the other 
will be managing the team by 
the All-Star break. 

“Very simply, there are too 
damn many /fs running around 
here,’’ observed one veteran 
writer. ‘One or two or maybe 
three ifs, a team’s got a shot. 
Here you got a whole damn camp 
full of ifs. Ifs and designated 
Litters. 

‘Figure: even before Fisk got 
hurt, he can’t catch as many 
games as before, so logically, you 
make him the DH when he’s not 
catching. Yaz'll be 36 this year, 
so he’s your DH sometimes, but 
when Yaz plays first, what else is 
Cecil Cooper but a designated 
hitter? Carbo? Where else you 
gonna play him with these other 
guys around? Beniquez was a 
born designated hitter, and 
that’s also what they supposed- 
ly got McCarver for. You'll never 
find out till he tries it whether 
Rice can play left in Fenway, but 
the odds are he can’t, so he’s a 
designated hitter? All that’s be- 
fore you even start to talk about 
Tony C. and Deron Johnson. I 
mean, what the hell, how many 
designated hitters can one damn 
baseball team have, anyway?”’ 

The upshot of the whole si- 
tuation is that while other ma- 
jor league teams, who are pre- 
sumably also in Florida in order 
to “find some things out,” have 
been quietly whittling away at 
their 40-man spring rosters, the 
Red Sox still have, counting the 
non-roster invitees, more guys 
than that in camp. 

* oe oe 

Before I submit herewith my 
entry in Darrell Johnson’s tradi- 
tional Writers-Pick-the-25-Man- 
Roster Contest, I am going to 
make a trade. Now, I realize that 
there are people who believe that 
sportswriters sit around all day 
constructing hypothetical trades 
to write about, and they are at 
least partially correct. Consider 
this: on my first afternoon in 
Winter Haven I found myself sit- 
ting beside a swimming pool 
largely attended by several 
members of the Bosox Club, the 
Bosox. Club being an association 
of denizens of the suburban sa- 
loons who once a year migrate to 
spring training en masse in order 
to sit in the sun for a week, pro- 
viding themselves thereby with 
an excuse for having red noses 
for the rest of the year. About the 
third time I was badgered for in- 
formation about a trade for Gay- 
lord Perry, I fabricated one. 
“He's already on the way from 
Scottsdale. Flying in tonight,” I 
confided. “But don’t tell any- 
one.” 

Over the course of the day, I 
swear, at least a dozen people 
approached me to offer the con- 
fidential information that Gay- 
lord Perry was flying in from 
Scottsdale that very night. And 
two days later, the trade I had 
manufactured for the benefit of 
the Bosoxers appeared in Tim 
Horgan’s Herald-American col- 
umn. 

In any case, this time I’m go- 
ing to send Tim Blackwell to 
Pawtucket and trade Bernie Car- 


Continued on page 26 
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dismal game of the year), five- 


Night of Understatement: B.C. Gives Up the Ghost 


By Mike Lupica 

PROVIDENCE — Boston 
College’s big dream of making 
the Final Four of the NCAA bas- 
ketball championships ended as 
most do Thursday night, with 
the sad, sweet dreamers leaving 
a sleepy haze, reaching for ghosts 
that had seemed so real, finding 
they are long gone. 

In BC’s case, the ghosts were a 
couple of Kansas State players 
by the name of Chuckie 
Williams and Carl Gerlach, and 
the sleepy haze was one the 
Eagles never really came out of 
in their Eastern Regional semi- 
final game. They shot atrocious- 
ly (36 percent), defended like 
sleepwalkers, and though they 
emerged from their reverie long 
enough for one last fine run at 
the Wildcats at the end, the re- 
sult was a 74-65 loss. 

“IT was proud of the way we 
came back,” said BC coach Bob 
Zuffelato afterward. He was 
speaking of a 15-2 stampede in 
the last eight minutes that cut 
the KSU lead from 63-48 to 65- 
63. “I told them they could walk 
out of here with their heads 
high.” No reason why not, since 
his basketball team seemed to 
play most of the game with their 
heads very high, looking around 
Providence’s Civic Center for 
Williams (32 thrilling points) 
and Gerlach (20, and 13 re- 
bounds) while those two Wild- 
cats darted over, under, around 
and through the Eagles for easy 
shots. Not only could KSU run, 
but they could hide, too. 

This was a game that BC did 
not deserve to win, yet almost 
did, in spite of themselves. Down 
by 15 with a little less than 10 
minutes left, the Eagles went to 
a frantic full court press, and for 
the first time the KSU icemen 
looked fevered. ‘‘We did get a lit- 
tle disconnected out there,” 
Wildcat coach Jack Hartman 
admitted; indeed, his team out- 
turnovered BC, 22-10. William 
Russell Collins (18 points) and 
Will Morrison (17) alternated 
bulling their way for close-in 
shots and second chances, and 
with 2:40 left it was down to 65- 
63. , 

But all season long BC has 
been perplexed by the mystery of 
setting up on offense, and here it 
proved fatal. Guard Mel Wel- 
don, who spent most of the even- 
ing chasing Williams like a man 
hailing a cab, rushed downcourt 
after an errant Williams pass, 
hurried up a jumper from 20 feet 
with most of his teammates still 
behind him, and missed it — off 
the front of the rim. Gerlach 
swooped in for the rebound and 
fed it out to Williams. The cool 
and quick 6-3 guard then came 
down, dribbled around for a bit, 
winked at a cheerleader, whistl- 
ed a few bars from the State fight 
song, and finally found himself 
open — surprise! — for a 10- 
footer to the left of the key. 67- 
63. 

Country Jeff Bailey answered 
that with a bomb of his own to 
cut the KSU lead back to two. 
But the Eagles were in Last 
Chance Saloon, because 
Williams was still breathing. 
With 10,981 people fully expec- 
ting him to sit on the ball, he 
skated into the left corner and 
gunned home another jumper. 
The Eagles came back down, 
stood around for a while as if 
they were four points up, and 
Weldon sent up another jumper 
almost by process of elimina- 
tion. He missed that one, too, 
and KSU was off on a fast break 
that finished with yet another 
Gerlach lay-up (he shot nine-for- 
10). It was 71-65, and BC had a 
date with North Carolina in the 


consolation game on Saturday 
morning. 

All week long, the nervous talk 
at BC had been about a rendez- 
vous with Carolina on Satur- 
day, and now the Eagles would 
have it, since the Tar Heels got 
stuck in the midst of some scin- 
tillating Syracuse shooting dur- 
ing the last five minutes of cheir 
semifinal. Syracuse finally laid 
yet another Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference beast to rest when guard 
Jimmy Lee made a jumper with 
:05 left to give his team a 77-76 
lead and an eventual 78-76 up- 
set. The BC cheerleaders, fans 
and band exhausted themselves 
rooting for Syracuse in Thurs- 
day’s opening game, figuring the 
Orange win made their path to 
San Diego for the finals easier. 
Maybe the BC team figured the 
same. 

Despite their disorganized 
play, the Eagles might have won 
with even an ordinary shooting 
night. They took more shots than 
KSU from the floor, 75-54, but 
their 36 percent hardly stood up 
against the Wildcats’ 63 per- 
cent. State took 21 fewer shots 
but had seven more baskets, and 
therein lay the story. Consider 
these sorry stats for BC: Bob 
Carrington (in perhaps his most 


for-15, 14 points; Bailey, five-for- 
14, 10 points; Weldon, two-for- 
10, six points; Morrison, seven- 
for-20, 17 points. “We shot 48 
percent over the season,” Zuffe- 
lato moaned. ‘We do that to- 
night and we woulda won.” 
Good shooting and tough de- 
fense were the BC tickets to the 
regional semifinals, but they had 
neither on Thursday. In the first 
half against Kansas State, BC 
looked as though it were in a 
Center-Gets-a-Layup defense, as 
the Wildcats simply ran an of- 
fensive clinic. Guards Mike 
Evans, (of the outer-space mask 
for a broken nose) and Williams 
would lead their team in a series 
of slick picks and cuts, the plays 
usually ending with a layup for 
inside men Gerlach, Dan Droge 
and Doug Snider. ‘“‘Our defense 
was a little less than we would 
have liked,” Zuffelato said, an 
understatement that ranked 
right up there with Chuckie 


| Williams's saying later, “I kind 


soyAnyos weg 


of like to shoot it.’’ Because 
every time BC would attempt to 
snarl up the Wildcat offensive 
movement with a zone, Mr. 
Williams would quickly sting 
them out of it. 

Continued on page 28 
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207 OFF the most popular 


casuals on earth 
at Fayva in CambridGe. 


Men’s Suede 
Reg. $17.90 


SALE $14.32 


Men’s Burnished 
Leather 
Reg. $21.90 


SALE $17.52 


Men‘s Suede 
Reg. $16.90 


SALE $13.52 


Women’s Suede 
Reg. $13.90 


SALE $11.12 


Men’‘s Leather 
Reg. $10.90 


SALE $8.72 


Grand Opening Special 
* Save . big 20% on Fayva’s regular low 
prices! 


- Save a big 20% on every pair of super 
comfortable down-to-earth casuals for 
gals and guys! 


* Save a big 20% on leathers and suedes, 
hi and low cut looks, sandals, too! 


- Down-to-earth shoe sale at Fayva in 
Cambridge only! 


- Limited: time offer . . . March 19th 
to 29th! 


SALE AT CAMBRIDGE STORE ONLY 


at 


Men’s Suede 
Reg. $16.90 


SALE $13.52 


Men’‘s Rockport 
Leather 
Reg. $21.90 


SALE $17.52 


Qs 
Ave 


CAMBRIDGE 


1105 Mass. Ave. 
(between Harvard Square & Orson Welles Theatre) 


Men’s Smooth 
Leather, Suede 
Reg. $17.90 


SALE $14.32 


Women's Smooth 
Leather 
Reg. $12.90 


SALE $10.32 


Women’s Smooth 
Leather 
Reg. $14.90 


SALE $11.92 


White 
Reg. $12.90 


SALE $10.32 


VA 


«NT KIND OF SHOE STORE 
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RE - 
GETTING A TAX 
REFUND SALE! 


At last! It’s time for The Government to hand back some of those hard- 
earned dollars they’ve been subtracting from all our paychecks. 


This year, have some fun with your refund. Invest it in a good compo- 
nent music system from Tech Hifi. A good music system will keep on 
giving you pleasure for many tax returns to come, while retaining its 
value (making it a better return on your investment than money-in-the- 
bank with today’s 14% annual rate of inflation!). 


Your refund doesn’t have to amount to much to buy a great music 
system at Tech Hifi. Sale-tagged systems start under $200 and of 
course, you'll receive Tech Hifi’s fourteen important Customer 
Satisfaction Guarantees as part of the deal. 


The Tech Hifi Tax Refund Sale could almost make you happy about 
paying taxes. 


2 RSS 9> PERS SRA SO oe 
SO OES O49 HO OD: 
wes 2. Se 


Quality Components at the Right Price 


RPERE SEER ES Ag 
BERR AEL EOE RSG BED 


Here’s a system just right for your tax refund. 


It features the Nikko 1010 am/fm stereo receiver, Advent 2 loudspeakers and 
the BSR 2260 X automatic turntable with base and a dustcover. 


This week! $299 





Massachusetts 240A Newbury St, 870 Commonwealth Ave, Boston 38 Boylston St, 182 Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge, Route 9, Framingham, Route 1 Dedham 352 Main St, Stoneham 667 Main St, Waltham 
279 Main St, Worcester 48 Teed Dr, Randolph 186 Main St, Northampton 253 Triangle St, Amherst C Caldor Shopping Center, West Main St, Avon New Hampshire 2 Worth Plaza. Portsmouth 
Main St, Hanover Nashua Mall Extension, Nashua Vermont 150 Church St, Burlington 21 Main St, North Bennington Maine 342 Fore St, Portland Rhode Island 165 Angel! St, Providence 1989 Post Rd Warwick 
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Sox 


Continued from page 24 

bo to the Orioles for Andy Etch- 
ebarren. Now, before anyone 
complains about the apparent 
inequalities involved, consider, 
please, that- while the Balti- 
mores can’t use Etchebarren, the 
Bostons can, and that Carbo is, 
at least in the manager’s plans, 
expendable. This would very 
probably relegate Bob Montgo- 
mery to the backup role, where 
he is actually, it seems, more 
content, and make Tim McCar- 
ver a lefthanded pinch-hitter 
cum designated hitter cum oc- 
casional spot catcher, which is, 
allegedly, why he was obtained 
to begin with. 

In the pitching department, 
Bill Lee, Luis Tiant, Rick Wise 
and Reggie Cleveland will stay 
because of their proven ability, 
while Dick Pole and Steve Barr 
will also have to be kept, if only 
to keep someone else from get- 
ting them. They have no options 
left. That means that among 
Dick Drago, Rick Krueger, Ro- 
gelio Moret and Diego Segui, one 
must go. Judging from his per- 
formance in Florida, one would 
have to say that Krueger has 
earned a spot, but he is also the 
only one who can be farmed out, 
and he probably will be. The 
other nine pitchers will all be 
sent wucx to the minors for 
another year, with the possible 
exception of Craig Skok, who has 
already said he won’t go. 

In the infield, Yastrzemski, 
Rico Petrocelli, Rick Burleson 
and Doug Griffin will be star- 
ting, and Bob Heise and Cecil 
Cooper are virtually certain to 
“Please Come to Boston” too. 
Heise, who has proven that he 
can play more than adequately 
anywhere in the infield, will suf- 
fer from the onus — with the 
fans, that is — of being the man 
for whom Tommy Harper was 
traded, but hell, it wasn’t his 
fault. Cooper will be kept for 
another lefthanded bat, but also 
because should anything happen 
to Yastrzemski, he’ll be needed 
at first. (And if this is consi- 
dered overly exposing the left 
flank, ponder for a moment the 
relative merits of Cooper and 
anyone else who might be put 
there in Yaz’s absence.) 

That leaves one infield back- 
up spot open, with Mario Guer- 
rero, Kim Andrew and Terry 
Hughes all fighting it out. There 
are arguments for all three: An- 
‘drew looks great, both at bat and 
in the field, but can play only se- 
cond. On the other hand, he was 
drafted from Baltimore, and 
should Johnson not keep him on 
the 25-man roster he has to be re- 
turned to the Orioles for $12,500. 
Guerrero has experience, two 
years’ worth anyway, and can 
play both short and second. 
Hughes cari play anywhere, we 
are told, but thus far has not. 
The guessing. here — and this is 
purely a hunch — is that An- 
drew will be around in April, 
partly to keep him away from 
Baltimore, partly because of his 
“unlimited potential,” and part- 
ly because there are strong indi- 
cations that the Red Sox may 
have given up on the other two. 

Having already traded Carbo, 
and with Dwight Evans a fix- 
ture in right field, wherever they 
might be playing, Rice, Lynn, 
Miller and Beniquez should all 
be wearing Red Sox uniforms on 
Opening Day, which would leave 
one spot open for a designated 
hitter. (Should, on the other 
hand, they not dispose of Carbo, 
don’t be surprised in the least if 
they don’t keep anyone as a de- 
signated designated hitter.) 
Among the four, just about any 
combination of left and center is 
conceivable, which is definitely a 
plus. 

“The ideal situation a mana- 
ger can find himself in,” mused 
Darrell Johnson one afternoon 
last week, “is to have all his out- 
fielders be centerfielders and all 
his infielders be shortstops. Then 
they can go play anywhere.” 

Should the opening exist, it is 
a great deal more than mere sen- 
timent that leads me to predict 
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that Tony Conigliaro will once 
again be wearing no. 25 when the 
season opens. He had been 
smashing balls all over western 
Florida in batting practice all 
spring, of course, but last Tues- 
day he actually started in left 
field, going 3-for-5 against the 
Mets in St. Petersburg, with 3 
RBI's and another ‘Fenway 
Park homer” that was caught. 
And as much as anyone hates to 
admit it, the injury to Fisk may, 
in fact, have done more than 
anything else to enhance Tony 
C’s chances, because there is 
now a yawning need for a clean- 
up hitter, and in that depart- 
ment, Tony may well be the only 
game in town. 

Add to this the fact that since 
Deron Johnson was released 
after last season, he cannot be 
signed until May 15. The ra- 
tionale, then, would go: send 
Johnson to Pawtucket for a 
month and a half, and then if 
Tony doesn’t work out, bring 
Johnson up when his contract 
comes of age. 

Conigliaro has, after all, pro- 
bably earned his spot after over- 
coming a myriad obstacles, not 
all of which were physical or 
mental. While they have publi- 
cly maintained otherwise, it is 
generally conceded that he ar- 
rived here with at least a strike 
and a half against him with both 
the manager and the manage- 
ment, being regarded by the 
former as something of an. inter- 
loper so far as his plans were con- 
cerned, and by the latter as a 
general pain in the ass. (This, 
not to mention the lukewarm 
feelings he has shared with Cap- 
tain Carl in the past.) Johnny 
Pesky likens Tony C.’s current 
situation to his rookie year, when 


Ne 


ots in the rotation are secure. 


6uequas: Auseys 


he reported to camp at the age of 


19 after playing 83 games — at 
Wellsville, yet — in the minors. 

‘I was determined to send him 
down. He had to go back to the 
minors,”’ recalled Pesky. ‘‘But he 
hit. He just hit and hit and kept 
hitting, and how the hell could 
you not keep him?” 

And what if Tony C. does pan 
out this year? Would the Red 
Sox be so cold-hearted as to send 
Deron Johnson to Pawtucket 
with the promise of a May recall 
only to tell him at that time they 
didn’t need him any more? 

You bet your ass they would. 

Of course, they could always 
make him a coach. Consider: at 
Darrell Johnson’s very first press 
conference as manager, just after 
the 1973 season, one of his first 
changes was to demote Eddie 
Popowski from third base coach 
to first. After the '74 campaign, 
Pop was fired, along with Lee 
Stange, when Pesky and Stan 


Williams were brought in as 
coaches. What no one realized at 
the time, apparently, was that 
although the 61-year-old Po- 
powski had 31 years of faithful 
service in the Red Sox organiz- 
ation, he still lacked 2 years in 
the big leagues to qualify for a 
major league pension. 

The result was that Popowski 
was rehired as a “‘special assign- 
ments coach,” and although the 
Sox had already taken his uni- 
form number away, they gave 
him another one. Although he’ll 
still be listed and paid as a ma- 
jor league coach, he’ll probably 
spend most of the year working 
with various minor leaguers in 
the system. Which is probably 
just as well, since the manager 
has already fired him once and 
demoted him once over the past 
18 months. 

But wouldn't you still rather 
carry five coaches than 10 desig- 
nated hitters? 














B&W Ltd., IMF, CELESTION, RADFORD, 
DECCA, CONNOISSEUR, ERA, GOLDRING 


Sieh Aide sa. 


‘1105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge ° 868-1080 

















We will save you money. 


You will not be able to buy 1975 Auto Insurance at a lower 
rate than ours. We will tailor your policy to your own specific 
needs and not sell you any useless coverages. 


- Specializing in eae 
y A « Out of state drivers - under 25 drivers Ihe. 
e Campers e¢Trucks « Motorcycles Pw 


Call For Rates & Info 738-5400 


THE KAPLANSKY AGEN 


For All Your Insurance Needs 437 HARVARD ST. BROOKLINE 








Contemporary upholstered 
furniture, (including convertibles), 
finished or unfinished. Huge fabric 
S14 selection, unusually 

fast delivery. 

SALE 
On Butcher Block 
Sofas, Love Seats 
And Chairs . (except 
convertibles) 
For free brochure, 
call or write 


Creative 
Comfort 


472 Mass. Ave. Central Sq., Cambridge, 02139 491-1755 














3 GOOD 
REASONS 


FOR 


BUYING AN 
EMPIRE 





CART- 
RIDGE 


1 YOUR RECORDS WILL LAST 
m LONGER. Unlike ordinary 
magnetic cartridges, Empire's vari- 
able reluctance cartridges have a 
diamond stylus that floats free of its 
magnets. This imposes much less 
weight on the record surface and 
insures much longer record life. 


elestial Seasonings imports .herbs 
from all over the world and hand-blends 
them into a dozen delicious teas-one for | 
each day of the week. | 




















2 YOUR RECORDS WILL 

a SOUND BETTER. Empire 
sound is spectacular. Distortion at 
standard groove velocity does not 
exceed .05%. Instruments don't 
waver; channel separation is razor 
sharp. 


3 MORE CARTRIDGE FOR 

a YOUR MONEY. We use 4 
poles, 4 coils and three magnets in 
our cartridge (more than any other 
brand). Each cartridge must pass 
rigid tests before shipment. 





For more good reasons to buy an 

Empire cartridge write for your free 
“Guide to Sound Design: 

EMPIRE SCIENTIFIC CORP, 

Dept. U. Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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Sunrise Orange Spice 

and other herbal teas by Celestia Seasonings at Natural 

Foods Stores and Star Markets. Like to try a free sample of 

Red Zinger. Stop by Star Market, 699 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 

pid e, March 28 and 29, between the hours of 5:30 and 
:00 pm 


You can find Sleepy Time, Red Zinger 
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Ghost 


Continued from page 25 

The Eagles, who reckoned the 
game would be won inside, lost 
the rebound war, too, 39-34. It 
wasn't until the mad dash at the 
end that Collins, Morrison and 
Carrington did any kind of busi- 
ness on the offensive boards, 
where they'd beaten Furman in 
their NCAA opener a week 
earlier. ‘‘Rebounding,’’ Hart- 
man said on this night of under- 
statement, “was a big factor.” 
Gerlach, a skinny 6’-10” tree who 
kept sneaking around the lane 
for big baskets and big rebounds 
all night long, led all rebounders 
with 13. 

But the game truly belonged 
to Williams, a junior who didn’t 
even start for Hartman last year. 
He comes from Columbus (Oh- 
io) East High School, the same 
school that gave us Dwight (Bo 
Peep) Lamar and Ed Ratleff, 


and he broke both their scoring 
records there. He combines the 
shooting of Lamar with the 
smooth all-around game of Rat- 
leff. His team scored 36 points in 
the second half against BC, and 
Williams merely had 24 of them. 
He ran State’s occasional fast 
breaks flawlessly, usually 
finishing them up with the deft- 
est stop-and-pop jump shots this 
side of John Havlicek. But 
perhaps his best move of the 
night came early in the second 
half, when from the left corner he 
gave Weldon a close look at a 
pump-fake, double-spin, fall- 
away swish. The crowd loved it 
almost as much as TVS stop-ac- 
tion cameraman did. 

“He was no surprise to us,” 
Zuffelato said. ‘‘We’d originally 
planned to have Bobby {[Car- 
rington| guard him, but after 
seeing the films, we decided to 
switch to Weldon.’ What Zuffe- 
lato should have switched to was 
a hit man from Providence’s 
wonderful Federal Hill. Or may- 
be even one of the Civic Center 


JOIANYIS Weg 


cops, who after both of Thurs- 
day’s games showed some of the 
best open. field tackling since 
Sam Hunt. 

And so the run of BC’s Soul 
Train came to an abrupt halt on 
its way to San Diego. For now, 
Zuffelato’s team must content 
itself with the championship of 
New England; the best season 
for a BC team since the halcyon 
days of Robert Joseph Cousy, 
and the knowledge that only one 
of its top eight players — Wel- 
don — will graduate. The Bos- 
ton Three — Collins, Carring- 
ton, Morrison — came a step 
closer to their marvelous pro- 
mise this season, and all will re- 
turn to charge at next year’s Fi- 
nal Four meet in Philadelphia. 

“We took our shot and had 
some fun,” William Russell Col- 
lins said, and that his team did. 
But for another year, their 
dream ends. On Thursday night, 
they didn’t have a ghost of a 
chance. 

Especially when the ghost was 
named Williams. 





Beautiful Young Ladies 





Will Pamper You Breathless At 


CARLSON LUMBER 
Company, Inc. 
226 Spring St., West Roxbury 
opp. V.A. Hosp. off Rt. 1 


We carry THOUSANDS of items of 
special interest to the do-it-yourself. 


Special This Week Only 
Shelving Pine 
33¢ per foot 


ALL TOOLS 
Hand 15% Off 
Power 10% Off 


325-9100 


Enjoy the pleasures of an imperial body 
massage. Large authentic rock sauna 
room, Eucalyptus decongestant chamber, 
infrared lamps to soothe nerves, Miam 
sun rooms, whirlpool featuring thera 
peutic massage, and free refreshments 
in our Bachelor lounge 
Try the Ultimate Session 

READING. MASS PEABODY, MASS 
125 Main St Newbury Plaza 
Info. 944-7395 Rt. 1 South 
Appt. 944-7469 Inté& 535-4804 


MANCHESTER, N.H. APPt. 535-4999 

73 Lowell St HARTFORD, CONN 
Info. (603) 669-9010 80 Pratt St 

Appt. (603) 669-0183 Info. (203) 247-0065 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. APP. (203) 247-9580 
101 Doyer St WARWICK, R.I 

Info. (401) 831-1849 1800 Post Road 
Appt. (401) 831-1849 Airport Plaza 


2 FREE BIKES! 


BOY'S 10-SPEED MURRAY 
AND 
GIRL'S 3-SPEED HUFFY | 


























Come to the Coop now through Saturday, 


March 29, and fill out an entry form. 


No purchase necessary. You may win. 


Drawing will be held Saturday, 
March 29 at 5 pm in the 
Camera Department, Mezzanine. 





March 29. Mezzanine. 





Come in and see demonstration of Olympus OM-1 
MD camera and Vivatar 100 electronic flash by fac- 
tory representative from 10am to 5pm Saturday, 





HARVARD SQUARE 


Info. (401) 738-4950 
Appt. (401) 738-4650 


FOR INFORMATION 535-4804 














Looking for a steak for under $3.00? 
Want to watch a belly dancer while 
you dine? Like to eat in a replica of a 
Cambridge streetcar? Hunting for an 
all-you-can-eat buffet, including lob- 
ster, corned beef, lox, chicken and 
Bloody Mary's, for less than $4.00? If 
you want any of these, or other great 
deals, then you can’t live without... . 


A Y.M.1. Publication 


a; 
At bookstores & 
newsstands everywhere 
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FREE KODAK __ 
COLOR ENLARGEMENT 
FOR EVERY TWO 
NEAICUUN SN 63 
ASK HERE FOR DETAILS 


FREE kopak 





ALL STANDARD SIZES 


SAME “THREE FOR THE PRICE OF TWO” 


SPECIAL OFFER 





PROFESSIONAL DRY CLEANING 
Leave Your Laundry 
Same Day Service 16¢ a pound 
Washed—Dried—-Folded 
Also Coin Operated Self-Service 
Laundry & Ory Cleaning at 
Reasonable Prices 
Open 7 A.M.—12 Midnight 
We do the best dry cleaning in 
i es town 
At Reasonable Rates 
FERN CLEANERS 
128 Brighton Ave. 
Alls. @ Tel: 254-9649 
Free Parking 





REASONABLY PRICED @ SA\c 
@ TIME AND MONEY @ 











MIRRORED 
PLANTERS 








COLOR ENLARGEMENT 
FOR EVERY TWO 


AT REGULAR PRICE 
Expires March 19, 1975 


Expires March 31, 1975 


525 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE: 297 UNION ST. LYNN 
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The Audiophile Store 


ISN’T IT TIME TO SEE AND HEAR 
British Industries Co. creator and builder of the new B.1.C. turntables has ¢ 500] =1" a VENTURI 


‘been the major innovator in this tield since 

No company has better credentials or greater experience with record 
playback equipment in the components field. The best proof of that is the in- 
struments which B.1.C. now introduces 

The 980 and 960 are unique 

They have been engineered to solve once and for ali the “manual vs 
automatic dilemma 

They are belt-drive as opposed to all automatic changers which drive the 
platter via an intermediate idier wheel 

The BIC 980 Is identical to its companion. the 960. except for the 980s 
electronic drive. pitch control. and lighted strobe 7 95 

You have probably already noticed its low profile. This is not an optical il- 4 4 
lusion or a styling trick The 980 and 960 are indeed as low and trim as they 


FORMULA 2 


$112* 


each 


FORMULA 1 


appear each Woofer — 6" 

This lack of bulk is your first clue that the B1.C turntables are not merely Midrange—Treble — 
manuals with automatic features added that they are in fact 
originals . designed from the start to be simple. as only sophisticated 
engineering can make them 


Woofer — 8" Heavy Duty 
Midrange — Bicones Horn 
Modified Biconex Compression Driver 
Super Tuceter — Dome 
Moving parts found in conventional automatics have been eliminated 
right and left In the process. potential sources of malfunction have dis- 
appeared Potential sources of noise and vibration have also been 


eliminated $273.25 each 
Operating controls are grouped in a single program panel on the right 
side of the unit. To say that this panel brings new logic to the turntable and Woofer — 12” Heavy Duty 


new refinement and simplicity to its operation, barely does it justice Midrange — 5" Cone 
The tone arm incorporates several dramatic improvements which set it Acoustically isolated 


FORMULA 4 
$149.95 each 


Woofer — 10°’ Heavy Duty 
Midrange — BICONEX horn 


apart from all others 
They are powered by a 24-pole low speed (300 RPM) motor while most 


automatics use 4-pole. high RPM motors 


(2) BICONEX horns 
Compression drivers 
Super Tweeter (2) domes 


Compression drivers 
Super Tweeter — Dome 


BIC MODEL 980 


in all three areas of function—platter drive. tone arm system. and multiple 
play capabilities. the B 1 C turntables offer refinements and advances which 


In Lawrence at 406 Essex St. 
Mon., Wed., Sat. — Ilam - 6pm 
Tues., Thurs., Fri. — llam - 9pm 


set them apart from everything else in the market As a matter of fact 
several B| C turntable features are not to be had on any other instrument at 
any price 














O% OFF SALE 


ON THE 


a. Rein when Supraphon, 
ualiton Import Catalog 


SPECIAL 4. 1 9 Disc 


VERDI 





1 Week Only! 


$6.98 List Series 
March 23 Thru 29th 


WY HOME an MassinD major Te Deum 
CaRNIVAL Psalm H9 Biblical Songs Nos. 1-5 


CZECH PRI HANMONIC ORCHESTRA | KAREL ANCORL 





JOSEPH HAYDN "7 <BO KF EGOS KaDy.SZe -TOnO Aa. r 
ae CO, aH ae y 107 Pee: LISZT 
: Choral Works 


Comite Opere in 3 Ages 
Poggoe National Theatre Orchestra 
Conductor Zateusk Chainbala 











iL RITORNO© DITOBIA 








You Can Charge 


( 
Your New LP’s Poy 


X 








18 180 
BOYLSTON ST HARVARD AVE 
HARVARD SQ ALLSTON 


283 
HUNTINGTON AVE. 
ACROSS FROM 

JORDAN MARSH SYMPHONY HALL KENMORE SQ CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE NEAR 

5 661-1707 492-4064 MACYS LIQUORS 


423-6097 267-3222 262-154 
254-2474 


638 
MASS. AVE. 


522 
COMMONWEALTH 
CENTRAL SQ. 


505 
WASHINGTON ST. 
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Seniority 
Continued from page 3 

that the suit be heard. In its 
brief, the Department argued 
that the granting of retroactive 
seniority credits ‘‘would not 
eliminate the existing seniority 
system of the company or the un- 
ion. It would merely give the 
qualified members of the af- 
fected class their rightful place 
within the system.’’ The 
Supreme Court has yet to decide 
whether it will hear the case. 


The second case deals with the 
question of whether a company’s 
entire seniority system must be 
abandoned if minority workers 
are the principal victims of the 
last-hired, first-fired layoffs. 
Here, the Third US. Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that the 
seniority system as written into 
the contract between the Jersey 
Central Power and Light Co. and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers took 
precedence over a minority- 
hiring agreement worked out 
between the company and the 
US Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities Commission. 








Swedis 





ELFIE’S 
GARDEN OF EDEN inc. 


_ SAUNA AND 
MASSAGE 


Gentlemen — Enjoy the pleasures of a Real Russian 
Massage, stimulating whirlpool bubblebath., 
and powder massages, all at our new 
men’s sauna and massage center. Enjoy free 
refreshments in our lounge, while lovely gizls wait 
to pamper you. 


64 MIDDLESEX TURNPIKE 
BURLINGTON, MASS. 


TEL. 272-8660 





The company had gone to the 
court for an advisory ruling when 
it was forced to lay off workers, 
which would have entailed the 
dismissal of some of its minority 
and female workers, many of 
whom had been hired under the 
terms of the EEOC agreement. A 
US District Court in New Jersey 
ruled that the company could 
not employ the last-hired, first- 
fired approach dictated by its 
union contract if it resulted in a 
violation of the affirmative ac- 
tion goals contained in the 
EEOC agreement. 

The appeals court overturned. 
the ruling. Speaking for a un- 
animous bench, Judge Leonard 
I. Garth told the company that 
‘“‘the percentage increase of 
females and minority group per- 
sons was to be obtained by the 
company hiring a greater percen- 
tage of minorities and females — 
not by resorting to a system of 
artificial seniority."” The appeals 
court -also said “it is highly 
significant to us that the con- 


ciliation agreement |with the 
EEOC] contains no overall layoff 
procedure or seniority provision. 
Moreover, the express terms of 
the conciliation agreement do 
not attempt to affect, nor can we 
interpret them to affect, the 
layoff provision of the collective 
bargaining agreement.” There is 
no immediate indication 
whether this decision will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Congress, when it approved 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act banning hiring discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin, 
made it clear that the law was 
not to affect “‘bona fide’’ seniori- 
ty systems. In a special 
memorandum prepared for the 
floor managers of the Civil 
Rights Act, the Justice Depart- 
ment wrote: 
‘It is perfectly clear that 
when a worker is laid off or 
denied a chance for promo- 
tion because under establish- 
ed seniority rules he is. ‘low 











STARS AND 
STRIPES ARE 


DIFFERENT NOW! 


‘ 


6 


Graphics from an original quilt design 


Your stitching time is up 
at DesignResearch 


f 


. 


The CONNECTION 


A Buying Collective For 
The Conscious Consumer 


For Info. Phone 661-0077 Or Drop By 
1430 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., 02138 








Goodness gracious, great walls of color! 








Don’t ask how, but F.O.B. just got in thousands of 

posters originally used as outdoor billboards. These gems 

are about three feet by 6 feet, brightly printed on durable 
stock. Use them one at a time or a bunch of them to decorate 
an entire wall, ceiling, or whatever. And, the best news, only 49 
cents each. How bout two for 97cents? 


FOB/BOSTON 


FURNISHING YOUR HOME WITH FRESH IDEAS 
25 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 354-6009 





It is the end of our quilt making contest at DesignResearch and all 
quilt entries are due in our Cambridge store at 48 Brattle Street, 
no later than Wednesday, March 26th at 6:00 P.M. Quilt entries 
will be placed on display for one week beginning the 27th of 
March until April 3rd. Judging will be held Saturday, March 29th, 
at 11:00 A.M. and refreshments will be served. So remember 
these dates: 


Final Entry Date — Wednesday, March 26th, 6:00 P.M. 
Final Judging Date — Saturday, March 29th, 11:00 A.M. 


DesignResearch 
48 Brattle St., Cambridge, MA. 617-868-8700 











our 
od 


LEARN TO LEARN 
YOUR BODY 

HOW IT LOOKS, 
HOW IT THRIVES, 
HOW TO KEEP IT FIT. 


If you care about your health & fitness plus want to do something about it, 
then let us at Skyline show you 4 EASY STEPS to get you in shape. 





1... Weigh & measure you 

2... Design a exercise program for you 

3... Supervise you (& we mean supervise) 
4... Place you on a good eating habit diet... 


It’s that easy if you have the desire to get in shape. 
CALL US. 232-4898 for FREE VISIT. 











man on t.1e totem pole’ he is 
not being discriminated 
against because of his race. Of 
course if the seniority rule 
itself is discriminatory, it 
would be unlawful under Ti- 
tle VII. If a rule were to state 
that all Negroes must be laid 
off before any white man, 
such a rule could not serve as 
the basis for a discharge sub- 
sequent to the effective date 
of the title. But, in the or- 
dinary case, assuming that 
seniority rights were built up 
over a period of time during 
which Negroes were not hired, 
those rights would not be set 
aside by the taking effect of 
Title VII.” 

The Third Circuit made 
specific reference to the Con- 
gressional intent regarding sen- 
iority rights in handing down its 
decision in the Jersey Central 
Power and Light Co. case. Civil 
rights advocates, quite aware of 
this exemption, in their effort to 
upset the sanctity of seniority 
systems have been turning more 
and more to the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866, which makes no such ex- 
ceptions. 

The confrontation between 
minority and seniority rights 
comes at a time when about the 
only agreement among econo- . 
mists seems to be a general be- 
lief that even after the current 
recession is over the nation will 
probably never again experience 
the type of economic growth it 
has relied on in the past to help 
right its social ills. If the courts 
uphold the concept of seniority 
over minority rights, the cam- 
paign by the civil rights move- 
ment to ensure minority employ- 
ment could be stopped in its 
tracks. The entire concept of af- 
firmative action is based on con- 
tinued economic growth. The 
current recession simply dem- 
onstrates how frail a weapon af- 
firmative action can be without a 
growing job market. 

If the projections for a no- 
growth or low-growth economy 
are accurate, the legislative and 
legal approach to ending job dis- 
crimination will have to be 
redesigned. The question is, 
how? 

Almost every remedy current- 
ly being proposed to balance 
minority’ and seniority rights 
requires jobs (shortening work 
hours so that more people can be 
employed, for example) and en- 
tails a sharp reduction in wages 
for large numbers of workers who 
are already having a hard time 
coping with the economy. So far, 
Congress has shown little desire 
to deal with the politically ex- 
plosive issue. Pressures on 
legislators from women and 
minorities to end job discrimina- 
tion through mandated hiring 
goals are being offset by war- 
nings from many of the nation’s 
labor leaders that any attempt to 
alter existing seniority systems is 
apt to trigger massive resistance 
from the white majority. 








SPRING PROGRAMS 
STARTING NOW 


includes unlimited visits, gym (fully equipped), steam, sauna, 
massages, supervision, private showers, and lockers. 





FREE 
PARKING in the Hamilton House Hotel on the MBTA line 











DAILY 12-8, SAT. 10-6, NEAR LECHMERE STA. - 





SKYLINE HEALTH CLUB 


HELPING PEOPLE TO STAY FIT FOR 11 YEARS 


‘FACILITIES: Fully equipped gym, Sauna, Steam, Sun Room, 
Private Showers, Outdoor Swimming pool, Sundeck and Juicebar 


ADDED ANNOUNCEMENT 


Skyline Health Club is expanding its facilities so that both 
men & women will be able to use the Club 7 days a week 


(Separate facilities) 
1110 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 








You are invited to a 


of the fascinating career 
that can be yours as a 


TRAVEL AGENT 
AN INFORMATIVE 
BRIEFING 





7 P.M., Wed. April 2 
1406 Beacon St., Brookline 











Travel School of America . 
makes it all happen .. with 
practical, comprehensive pro- 
fessional training in all phases 
of travel agency work 


9 Week Day Course 
Begins April 21 

20 Week Eve. Course 
Begins April 22 

20 Week Sat. Course 
Begins April 26 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass 
Dept. of Education 


For Free Catalog 
Tel. Barbara 
Jones 
566-2100 


1406 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
and other people 


Upfront 

In a recent Phoenix article (‘‘Gay 
Bills,’ March 4), Jack Armstrong said 
that Elaine Noble was “‘the nation’s first 
upfront lesbian to be elected to a public 
office.” Wrong. Kathy Kozachenko was 
even more outspokenly lesbian and was 
elected to the city council in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan in April, 1974. 

And now, a militant lesbian, Carol 
Ernst, is running for mayor of that same 
city. Donnie 

Cambridge 


Dumdums 
To Tom Sheehan: 

I’m numb to worldwide starvation and 
slaughter at least as far as trying to find 
out if there’s anything I could do — and 
after all there isn’t — but vour article on 
Gary Evans (‘‘Dumdum Bullets,”’ 
Phoenix, March 11) banged me momen- 
tarily out of my apathy. 

Is there any possibility that police could 
be checked at the beginning and periodi- 
cally thereafter for emotional stability? 

Could a reason for the enthusiasm for 
dumdum bullets be the same (as lots of us 
are convinced) as the reason for all the 
arms buildup and sales — money? Who 
makes them and sells them to the police? 
Is the police dept. autonomous, so that 
there is an arm of government (with lea- 
dership of possibly high-school level) re- 
sponsible for death and life and maiming 
decisions against all of us, and with im- 
munity from legal action? I have gotten 
off the streetcar many times without pay- 
ing the second quarter if I didn’t have it, 
with the agreement of the conductor. 
Funny to think that this, in some quar- 
ters and some streetcar stations, is an of- 
fense punishable by permanent crippling. 

Is any action being brought against the 
cop? Is he capable of understanding his 
offense? 

You say the US military adheres to the 
various conventions regarding prohibi- 
tion of such “projectiles.” I wonder if our 
govt adheres to them in arms sales to 
other countries — ha! 

God, even the use of these creepy bul- 
lets is beside the point. Does our great so- 


ciety shoot a kid for jumping over a turn- 
stile and for getting fresh when aggrava- 
ted? 

The police head thinks this is giving the 
best to the people. What is needed is some 
comprehensive consciousness-raising of a 
revamped police dept. With a conscious- 
ness in the first place capable of being 
raised. Eleanor Palmer 

Boston 


Low Men, Too 

Having worked for three of the five tem- 
porary agencies mentioned in your ar- 
ticle, ‘“‘temporaries — Low Women on the 
Totem Pole” (March 11), I can attest to 
the abuses described as well as others I 
have experienced that were not discussed 
in the article. 

My only complaint with this article 
(and the ‘9 to 5” literature I have seen), is 
that nowhere is it mentioned that not all 
temporary workers are women. Most — 
but not all. 

Since 1969, these agencies have been 
my only source of income in the Boston 
area. It is a plight, not just for myself but 
for all the women and men working as 
temps not for extra income or to get out of 
the house but who are unable to find full- 
time work even for which they are over- 
qualified — let alone a job commensu- 
rate with their education, skills or poten- 
tialities. 

The efforts of “9 to 5” on behalf of le- 
gislation regulating this “industry” 
should be supported by all working peo- 
ple. 

I would also suggest exploring the pos- 
sibility of legislation enabling the State 
Division of Employment Security to serve 
as a clearing house for temporary work at 
no cost to employers beyond the wages 
paid. This would eliminate the agencies’ 
markup, reduce costs to employers and 
provide workers with a better pay rate. 

Frank Levy 
Brookline 


Doctors Behind Edelin 

While I am confident that Dr. Kenneth 
C. Edelin will ultimately be unequivocal- 
ly vindicated by the courts, I feel that it is 
crucial that all Americans and particul- 
arly Bostonians be conscious of the injus- 
tices implicit in the criminal trial and 
conviction of this competent, compas- 
sionate, and ethical physician dedicated 
to serving the needs of the poor. 


With the Supreme Court decision of 


1973 the right to abortion became the le- 
gal privilege of all women who were with- 
in the first six months of gestation. “‘Right 
to life’ activists are now exploiting a bor- 
derline abortion case performed by a 


black doctor on a black teenager in an ef- ’ 


fort to reverse this policy and restore the 
social and legal obstacles to abortion, the 
outcome of which can and will have im- 
pact only on the poor and the near-poor. 
For wealthy persons with connections, 
safe abortions performed by competent 
medical personnel have always been and 
will continue to be readily available, re- 
gardless of social or legal policies, while 
any reversal of or further restrictions on 
legalized abortion will only serve to make 
the poor once again the victims of exploi- 
tative back-room abortionists. 


Furthermore, “right to life” activists 
have unscrupulously sought to further 
their dubious objectives by capitalizing 
on the explosively tense racial situation in 
Boston. Dr. Edelin stood trial before and 
was convicted by a homogeneous jury 
whose members’ ethnic and geographic 
background is identical to that of the 
group who, in Boston, continue to defy the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 and re- 
cent Federal judicial rulings on school in- 
tegration in an effort to deny black chil- 
dren the opportunity for advancement 
through a quality education. A unan- 
imous verdict of guilty delivered by a jury 
of this composition, despite the paucity of 


evidence to support such a decision, is de- 
plorable and totally unacceptable. 

The National Medical Association, in 
strong support of Dr. Edelin, issued the 
following formal statement on January 
17, 1975: 

“The National Medical Association 
feels that conscientious physicians 
should be free to practice medicine 
guided by sound medical principles 
and a reasonable interpretation of the 
existing body of law. In cases where the 
law is ambiguous the remedy should be 
sought through clarifying legislation 
rather than by selective prosecution of 
physicians. This seems especially true 
where fundamental divisive issues, 
such as definitions of viability and 
death, are concerned. The reflective 
deliberation of experts should be util- 
ized in drafting legislation rather than 
the bitter adversary relationship in a 
criminal trial. The Scopes trial did not 
clarify the relationship between Cre- 
ation and evolution, and the Edelin 
trial will not define the relationship be- 
tween a perhaps-viable fetus and a 
physician. 

“We deplore the harassment of Dr. 
Kenneth C. Edelin and hope that after 
his acquittal these matters will be 
settled in their proper forums.” 


Not only do I wholeheartedly agree with 
the above statement, but I also feel that it 
is the moral obligation of all citizens con- 
cerned with equality and justice to pro- 
test publicly this new thrust of the rabid 
opponents of abortion; to uphold the right 
of all women to exercise the same privil- 
eges that have been and always will be 
available to the rich and well-connected; 
and to react. publicly against and dis- 
claim the malevolent exploitation of an 
honorable and dedicated physician as a 
vehicle to further the discriminatory ob- 
jectives of the “right to life’? movement. 

We stand in full support of Dr. Kenneth 
C. Edelin. 

Vernal G. Cave, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
President Nationa! Medical 
Association, Inc. 

Washington, D.C. 
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“factory authorized sale 


best cassette deck 


you can buy, 
and Pm selling it 
for $50 less. 


The Wizard of Atlantis Sound believes that the 
Teac 360 S is the best cassette deck you can buy. 
Why? Because it has almost all of the sophisti- 
cated features of the Teac 450, but now at Atlantis 
Sound it costs $120 less, and that’s $50 less than 
its usual price. With the Teac 360 S you get the 
lowest wow and flutter specs possible. You get 
things like Dolby circuitry, enhanced by a tone 
generator and calibration controls, peak indicator 
light, tape memory, and automatic shut-off. Sound 
complicated? It should: The engineering accom- 
plishments of this cassette deck are quite impres- 
sive, but not as impressive as its price at Atlantis 
Sound! Hear the Teac 360 S at Atlantis Sound. 
And for a limited time only, you can buy it for 


‘ 


$329.95.* 


The Teac 360S. 


Was $379.50. 
Now $329.50 at Atantis Sound 


Harvard Square, 38 Brattle St., 661-3100: Prudential, 811 Boylston St.. 261-2788: 
Alliston, 1092 Comm. Ave.. 731-5700; Framingham, 248 Worcester Rd.. Rt. 9 East. 


879-6550; Peabody, 10 Sylvan St., 531-8888; 


aintree, South Shore Plaza. 


843-2600: Worcester, 328 Main St.. 757-7700; Providence, 261 Thayer St.. 831-1900: 
New Haven, 31 Broadway. 772-0000. Stores also in New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Washington, D.C., Virginia, and North Carolina. 











3 x 
ONE WEEK ONLY 40% __ OFF LIST PRICES ON THESE COLUMBIA, 


EPIC AND MONUMENT RECORDS & TAPES 
SOON 


TO BE GOLD 


FROM COLUMBIA RECORDS 





2-RECORD SET 


Blue Oyster Cult 


On Your Feet Or On our Knees | 
inch | 
Cities On Flame/ME 262/Born To Be Wild 


JANIS IAN | 
BETWEEN FEN | 
THE LINES 


including | | 





RAMSEY LEWIS 
SUN —— 


Living ForThe cunlaenae ‘Strut /Hot Dawgit 
Gemini Rising /Tambura 





KC 33194* 


SUN GODDESS 
Ramsey Lewis 
List Price 5.98 


Sale Price $3.57 


BOB 

| DYLAN ; 
BLOOD ON ¥ 
THE TRACKS <7 





MAHAVISHNU ORCHESTRA 
Visions #74 Emerald Beyond 


includii 


Eternity’s Breath—Parts 142 =. 
Lila's Dance/Can't Stand Your Funk 
Earth 








PC 334 


VISIONS OF THE 
EMERALD BEYOND 
Mahavishnu Orchestra 
List Price $6.98 


Sale Price $4.17 


EARTH WINDE FIRE 


including: 
Happy Feelin’/Africano 





THAT'S THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


Shining Star/Yearnin' Learnin /See The Light 








THAT’S THE WAY 
OF THE WORLD 
Earth Wind & Fire 
List Price $6.98 


Sale Price $4.17 





Loudon Wainwright ITI 
Unrequited 


including 


2-RECORD SET 


ALVIN LEE 
In flight 


Whatever Happened To Us Sweet Nothings 
Crime Of Passi _— \.- ck in The Head 


including 
Don t Be Cruel Money Honey 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| fudi 
At Seventeen roma A 
InThe Winter | | inBiue 
| 
When The Party's Over | | diot Wind 
| Lily, Rosemary And 
LightALight/ | TheJackOfHearts 
Meet Me In 
The Morning 
YoureA 
| Big Gir! Now 


Freedom For The Stallion Mystery Train 


—— ares | Ain't Got You Siow Down 


Bright Lights | 
And Promises | 








ON YOUR FEET OR 
ON YOUR KNEES 
Blue Oyster Cult 
List Price $7.98 


Sale Price $4.77 


PC 33394 


JANIS IAN 
List Price $6.98 


Sale Price $4.17 


PC 33235 


BLOOD ON THE 
TRACKS 


Bob Dylan 
List Price $6.98 


Sale*Price $4.19 
“THE SUPER SIX PLUS ONE” 
FROM EPIC AND MONUMENT RECORDS 


LABELLE/NIGHTBIRDS Minnie Riperton DAN FOGELBERG ia 
| 


PC 33369 


UNREQUITED 


Loudon Wainwright III 
List Price $6.98 


Sale Price $4.17 


PG 33187 A specially priced 2-record set 


IN FLIGHT 


Alvin Lee 
List Price $7.98 


Sale Price $4.77 











uiciuding Perfect Angel SOUVENIRS 


including: including 
Reasons/The Edge Of ADream/Lovin’ You Part Of The Plan, Better Change 
Take A Little Trip/Seeing You This Way 


Lady Marmalade. It Took ALongTime 
Space Children Somebody Somewhere 
} All Gri Band itinois /Changing Horses 
“7 There's A Place In The World For A Gambier 





























KE 33137* 


SOUVENIRS 


Dan Fogelberg 
List Price $5.98 


Sale Price $3.57 


BILLY SWAN ORCHESTRA 
ICAN HELP LUNA 


including: Sa 
Lover Please luding : 
Shake, Rattle And Roll/Queen Of My Heart pig ae oer iy ohm 
Fay Wray /Were You Dancin’ On Paper 


Ways Of A Woman in Love/i'm Her Foo! 


(3 ae. 4 
Bs a ‘Stee 


KE 33075°* 
NIGHTBIRDS 
Labelle 





a 


KE 32561 


PERFECT ANGEL 


Minnie Reperton 
List Price $5.98 List Price $5.98 


Sale Price $3.57 Sale Price $3.57 


MICHAEL MURPHEY REO SPEEDWAGON 
BLUE SKY LOSTIN A DREAM 
NIGHT THUNDER Give Me A Ride (Roter Coaster) 
including: I'm Feeling Good/Sky Blues 


Wildfire/Carolina In The Pines Throw The Chains Away/Down By The Dam 
Medicine Man/Secret Mountain Hideout 






































“BOSTON’S OWN” 


Orchestra Luna 
List Price $§.98 


Sale Price $3.57 


KZ 33279" 


| CAN HELP 


Billy Swan 
List Price 5.98 


Sale Price $3.57 


re seanee 

LOST INA 

DREAM 

R.E.0. Speedwagon 


KE 33290 


BLUE SKY 
NIGHT THUNDER 


Michael Murphey 
List Price $5.98 List Price $6.98 


Sale Price $3.57 Sale Price $4.17 


THESE RECORDS ALSO A AVAILABLE ON TAPE - COMPARABLE SAVINGS 


DANVERS SPRINGFIELD - 
Liberty Tree Mall 1350 Boston Rad Mall 
Endicott St. off RT. 128 ~~ : ton Se 

a pposite Eas 
777-1000 543-5100 


"3 WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE 2 


ft 


CAMBRIDGE DED 
88 First St. 688 arto idence Hgwy. 


491-2000 329-2200 























